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FROM OUR READERS 


' Dear Sir: 





Contributions to this page are 
solicited from our readers. 

Reactions to articles or editorials, 
or general comments on some aspect 
of teacher education of particular in- 
terest will be appreciated. The only 
qualification is that comments be 
brief: papers of 500 words or less will 
be given prior consideration. 

THe Eprrors. 











New Section 


Dear Sir: 

I received the copy of the Journal of 
Teacher Education today and I'm _ very 
pleased with your new section. The Maccia’s 
letter and Othanel Smith’s reply are excel- 
lent starting shots: both could be provoca- 
tive, and perhaps provoking. . . . 

I was also pleased . . . with the Morris- 
Parsons dialectic. 


Tom Parsons 

School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Merit Rating 


Dear Sir: 

I just received the June issue of the 
Journal of Teacher Education. It had been 
widely heralded as the most comprehensive 
contribution to an understanding of merit 
rating that has been developed to date. 

I must say it lives up to that reputation. 

Our annual TEPS Conference in Penn- 
sylvania, October 25-26 at Hershey, has 
adopted the theme, “Exploring Merit Rat- 
ing,” and we would like to have a copy of 
the June Journal for every member. 


Eugene P. Bertin 

Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


I have just finished looking over the June 
issue. . . . You are certainly to be congratu- 
lated for the excellent coverage and badly 
needed balance in the survey on merit 
salaries. .. . 

. .. I plan to promote this as one of the 
“must have” references on merit pay. I am 
constantly being drawn into this controversy 
wherever I go, and I am especially pleased 
that, in one volume, the articles by Dr. Engle- 
man and Dr. Davis, the Esso excerpts, and 
the explanations of several existing plans 
may be read together. 


Eric Rhodes 

Salary Consultant 

National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 
.. » L have received from you a copy of the 
June issue. . .. The main theme of this issue, 


“Merit Salary Schedules for Teachers,” is of 
particular interest to us at this time because 
it will be one of the main topics for con- 
sideration at our fall convention in Novem- 
ber. 
Harold V. Webb 
Executive Secretary 
Wyoming School Trustees 
Association 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to take this opportunity 
especially to commend you on the June 
issue . . . dealing with the thorny problem 
of merit rating. In my opinion the Journal 
of Teacher Education is one of the out- 
standing publications in the education field, 
and I believe that the June issue is one of 
your very best. Congratulations to you and 
your staff. 

E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 
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Editorial Comments 


A Time for Reform 


Tue National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
published during the summer A Manual on Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States, 1957 edition (a biennial volume which attempts 
to provide up-to-date information on certification procedures and prescriptions) . 
A number of significant changes and trends are reported in the new edition. 
Perhaps the most impressive new statistic is that 37 states now require the 
minimum preparation of the bachelor’s degree for beginning elementary teachers, 
for the lowest regular certificate. This means that there remain only 15 states and 
territories (of the 52) which issue regular (as contrasted with emergency, sub- 
standard) certificates on less than the degree. In 1946, only 15 states were en- 
forcing the degree requirement. Thus, in the relatively short period of 11 years, 
a total of 22 states have moved minimum preparation standards for elementary 
teachers to the degree level. 

This achievement is all the more remarkable when it is recalled that this up- 
grading of requirements has transpired during the period of the most severe 
shortage of teachers in our history. At least three additional states (Iowa, Kansas, 
and Wyoming) have already adopted deadlines for the degree requirement to 
become effective, and several other states have the matter under study. Thus, by 
the early 1960's, only a handful of states will be certificating beginning teachers on 
less preparation than the bachelor’s degree. 

A number of significant developments are reported in the new certification 
manual. First, there is reported a definite trend toward simplification of certifica- 
tion procedures, a trend toward general rather than specific prescriptions. There 
is a definite movement toward the issuance of fewer certificates by the states. In 
1949, the states issued more than 1,000 separate-name certificates; in 1957, this 
number has been reduced to 617. This is still too many certificates, but already 
1] states are issuing five or fewer separate certificates. There is, also, a clear trend 
toward further decentralization of certification procedures. The most notable 
development in this direction is the issuance of certificates upon the recommenda- 
tion of the preparing institution, rather than by minute processing of the creden- 
tials of applicants. A total of 17 states reported the use of this process, which is 
known as the “approved-program” procedure. 

The 35th Annual Meeting of the National Association of States Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC), held in connection with 
the Washington TEPS Conference in June, took steps to push these gains still 
further and to bring about national reciprocity in teacher certification. A special 
committee was authorized by NASDTEC to begin a study of means by which 
these two broad objectives can be achieved. This will, of course, be a cooperative 
endeavor in which major organizations representing large segments of the pro- 
fession will be invited to participate. This is a significant step which deserves the 
warm support of all organizations interested in the improvement of teacher 
education and the simplification of certification procedures. NASDTEC is an alert 
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and influential professional association, representing as it does the legal authorities 
in the respective states. 

Now is the time, when we stand at the threshold of still greater expansion of 
enrollments at all levels of education and, consequently, greater demands for 
specialized teaching services, to reverse the trend toward proliferation of certifi- 
cation specifications and administrative procedures. This trend has tended to get 
out of hand, has tended to become so complex as to be not only confusing to 
teachers and the public but to bury the teacher education-certification officers 
under an impossibly heavy burden of administrative minutiae. Now is the time to 
seek greater decentralization of the process, by placing more responsibility upon 
the profession for defining requirements, more responsibility upon teacher edu- 
cation institutions for planning realistic programs of preparation and for identi- 
fying qualified graduates. 

Anyone who has been intimately involved in the complex task of attempting to 
assure an adequate flow of really competent teachers into our schools, through 
the planning and execution of effective programs of teacher education and 
certification, must have great admiration for the leadership of the state teacher 
education-certification authorities. Despite admitted weaknesses in the process, 
the obvious fact remains that state certification has been the chief reliance toward 
assuring adequate preparation in the respective teaching fields. Without this bul- 
wark, despite widespread criticism, despite irritating and perhaps often un- 
justified diversities among the states in specifications, a chaotic situation in teach- 
ing assignments would inevitably have resulted in recent years. To get reasonably 
well-prepared people into appropriate teaching positions during the long-sus- 
tained teacher shortage has not been an easy task. There have, of course, been 
many cases in which this objective was thwarted. The evidence, however, indi- 
cates that, as a general rule, this has been done; and the state certification author- 
ities deserve commendation for their role in this difficult accomplishment. 

That there is a need for new and better procedures, both in teacher education 
and certification—needs indicated by the emerging and more complex demands of 
society—is obvious. The derivation of these improved procedures must be made 
a challenging and cooperative task. The signs all seem to indicate a willingness 
now of interested groups to join in a constructive partnership effort toward these 
ends. 

It is apparent that none of the interested groups alone will be able to effect 
widespread reforms, however heavily they are financed by government or by 
private foundations. It is also apparent that no specific set of ideas will be adopted, 
however widely they are ballyhooed. And having said this, it is only fair to 
suggest that a defensive holding operation, by those who feel that present pro- 
cedures are adequate or need only minor modification here and there, will not 
prevail. These things are said not to disparage either the sincerity or the influence 
of any of these groups. They are said to point up the fact that these are tre- 
mendously complex processes, and their refinement will be a relatively slow 
process. The inertia of society itself is sufficient to forestall radical and sudden 
changes. 

The changes we are talking about, the refinements we visualize, can come fast 
enough if there is concerted action toward reconcilement of extremes into work- 
able patterns. The “break-through” in teacher education, which some have so 
glibly talked about—as if there were an entrenched enemy whose barricades must 
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be battered down before real progress can be made—is to us, at least, a bit of un- 
realistic gobbledygook. There is to be no break-through—in the sense that some- 
body’s notion of a completely new, totally different program of teacher education 
is to become the universal practice overnight. The same can be said about re- 
forms in teacher certification procedures. Rather, we think, significant advances 
can and will be made rather quickly by the resolving of controversies through 
mutual understanding and respect. The time, it appears, is ripe to get on with 
the indispensable business of providing enough good teachers for the nation’s 
schools. 

The bitter name-calling and furious carping from the sidelines are giving way 
to vigorous, sympathetic participation. The time, according to the way we are 
reading the signs, has come for the disaffected groups to cease riding off in all 
directions and to get down to the serious and important business of measuring 
the new demands over against adequate programs to meet them. 


Student Organizations and Teacher Education 


The 1957 NEA Representative Assembly at Philadelphia approved the establish- 
ment of the Student National Education Association (which in abbreviated form 
will be called the Student NEA) as the organization for college students preparing 
to be teachers. At the same time, approval was given for the designation of 
Future Teachers of America (FTA) as the organization for high school students 
interested in teaching as a possible career. Heretofore, the two organizations 
operated under the same name—Future Teachers of America—and the national 
organization of college students was known at NAFTA—National Association 
Future Teachers of America, which the Student NEA now replaces. 

This is a significant step which will assure greater emphases upon the distinc- 
tive functions of student organizations sponsored by the profession at the high 
school and college levels. The FTA high school clubs will provide the media by 
which high school students may investigate thoroughly the opportunities in a 
teaching career and the total range of demands which such a career involves. In 
other words, the purpose of the Future Teachers of America organization will be 
to provide vocational exploratory opportunities for high school students who see 
in teaching a promising field. As this organization develops effective selective and 
guidance functions and techniques, its contribution to teacher education will be 
increasingly apparent. 

The Student NEA chapters will serve an entirely different function. Their pur- 
pose is to provide an organization by which the college student who has entered 
preparation for teaching may secure complete orientation to his responsibilities 
and rights as a professional person, as a member of a respected profession. Partici- 
pation is the key to the strength of any professional organization, as it is to the 
effectiveness of a democratic form of government. 

The teacher is much more than one who functions effectively in the classroom. 
He is also a professional person whose effectiveness in this area of competence 
grows largely through participation. The Student NEA will seek to develop a 
mature program based upon the assumption that the moment one enters prepara- 
tion for teaching he also should enter preparation for responsibilities he must 
inevitably assume upon becoming a practitioner.—T. M. S. 





The Teacher Education Curriculum 


W. Earl Armstrong 

Director 

National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education 

Washington, D. C. 








“The Teacher Education Curriculum,” as indicated in the first paragraph of 
this article, was developed by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) as a tentative working statement for further study 
and discussion. The NCATE will provide, upon request, reprints of the article 
in sufficient quantities for use in study by faculty and other groups interested 
in teacher education. Copies of standards, policies, and annual list of accredi- 
ted institutions are available upon request to NCATE, Mills Building, Seven- 
teenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The NCATE is the recognized national professional accrediting agency for 
teacher education. Established in 1952, it began accrediting in 1954, and was 
recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting in October, 1956. 


The NCATE presently has on its accredited list 297 institutions. This number 
includes six institutions accredited by the Council at its meeting on May 31— 
June 1, 1957. These 297 institutions provide two-thirds of the new teachers pre- 
pared each year. Approximately 30 institutions are scheduled for initial evalua- 
tion during the academic year 1957-58. Some institutions already accredited by 
the Council will be re-evaluated during the year. 

Two important policy decisions were made by the Council at its last meeting. 
The first was to establish provisional accreditation. Beginning with the 1957- 
58 list, some institutions are provisionally accredited and that status shows 
in the listing. Provisional accreditation means that the major elements of the 
teacher education program meet standards, but some elements are far enough 
below standard to preclude full accreditation until the deficiencies are removed. 
The maximum period of provisional accreditation is three years. If deficiencies 
are removed short of three years, full accreditation will be granted earlier. If not 
removed by the end of three years, accreditation will be lost. The second was 
to accredit by categories. Under this policy, an institution may be accredited 
for any one or more of the following categories: (1) elementary school teachers, 
(2) secondary school teachers, (3) school service personnel, such as school 
adminstrators, supervisors, and guidance counselors. The published list of 
institutions indicates the categories for which each institution is accredited 
and the highest degree for which it is approved. The Editors 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Ar ITS meeting in May, 1957, the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education approved for dis- 
tribution and study a statement relating 
to the curriculum for teacher education. 
The statement was developed by a small 
committee at the request of the Council. 
In its present form, the statement does 
not represent the official position of the 
Council. Jt is being presented for discus- 
sion purposes in the hope that sometime 
in the future, possibly in 1958, a state- 
ment setting forth the position of the 
Council with reference to the curriculum 
for teacher education may be published. 


Basic Assumptions 

The following are the basic assump- 
tions underlying. this statement relating 
to the essentials of a teacher education 
curriculum: 

1. All or nearly all American youth 

will be in school for 12 years and 
40 per cent of the high school 
graduates will enter college. 

As the percentage of the school popu- 
lation that remains in school through 
the upper grades increases, the individual 
differences in abilities, interests, and at- 
titudes increase. Elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, therefore, will need 
to be prepared to cope with these differ- 
ences as they emerge. The teachers will 
be called upon to provide the best pos- 
sible general education for all and a 
limited amount of specialization for each 
in terms of his abilities, interests, and 
needs. 

2. The job of the teacher will become 
more complex as the nature of society 
increases in complexity. 

If teachers are to help children and 
youth to understand the society in which 
they are living and are preparing to 
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enter as responsible participants, the 
teachers will need to understand the 
social forces that are at work in that 
society and their influence on its mem- 
bers. The complexity of our civilization 
will require teachers to have a wider 
range of knowledge and to be able to 
use new subject matter in the sciences, 
languages, social sciences, arts, music, 
and the more specialized technical fields. 

Just as the insights of yesteryear have 

proved inadequate for present-day teach- 

ing, so will present-day insights prove 
inadequate for the teacher of tomorrow. 

3. Teachers will continue to be pre- 
pared by a variety of types of colleges 
and universities. 

Differences in points of view and facili- 
ties will continue to be reflected to some 
extent in differences in curriculum pat- 
terns, but all major types of institutions 
will continue to prepare teachers. Sharp 
distinctions in types of colleges and uni- 
versities are becoming increasingly diff- 
cult to draw. Teachers colleges are fast 
becoming general colleges and few lib- 
eral arts colleges now restrict their offer- 
ings to conventionally accepted liberal 
tradition. Land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities are becoming more alike than 
different. The major point of these 
trends is that teacher education is be- 
coming a function of all types of institu- 
tions. 

4. The typical elementary school teacher 
will teach a wide variety of subjects 
to a single group of children; the 
typical secondary school teacher will 
spend the major portion of the day 
teaching one or more areas of subject 
matter to more than one group of 
children. 


This is the way most of our public 
schools are now organized and it is not 
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assumed that this pattern will change 
soon. In most situations, the elementary 
school teacher can no longer expect to 
have such subjects as art and music en- 
tirely taught by specialists. The elemen- 
tary school teacher will, therefore, need 
to be prepared to handle such areas. An 
exception to the assumption above will 
need to be made in the preparation of 
secondary school teachers who will be 
called upon to teach core or general edu- 
cation programs which combine two or 
more of the traditional fields. 

5. The typical teacher will be expected 
to learn much on the job as a student 
of his professional field and will re- 
turn to college to extend his formal 
education. 

It is not assumed that the pre-servie 
curriculum should attempt to provide 
all of the insights and skills that the 
teacher will need in order to be a fully 
competent person. Rather, the function 
of the pre-service curriculum as here as- 
sumed is to provide the best possible 
preparation for the teacher to begin to 
teach. A pre-service curriculum based on 
this assumption will of necessity leave 
all aspects of the teacher’s education in- 
complete. That is to say, the general edu- 
cation of the teacher will need further 
strengthening, the area or areas of sub- 
ject-matter concentration will need either 
further broadening or deepening, and 
further additions will need to be made 
to the professional insights and skills of 
the teacher. 


There are doubtless other valid as- 
sumptions that should underlie a well- 
formulated curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The faculty of each in- 
stitution, and especially those faculty 
members who are responsible for plan- 
ning the teacher education curriculum, 


should postulate the assumptions on 
which the institution’s program of 
teacher education will be based. 

The faculty of each institution should 
also formulate a statement of its beliefs 
about teacher education. These will in- 
evitably reflect the values the faculty 
holds which it would like to see realized 
through the teacher education curricu- 
lum and the research evidence that is 
available to it. 


Major Beliefs 
The following statements express the 
major beliefs which the committee holds 
with reference to the curriculum for 
teacher education. They reflect the values 
regarded as important and the interpre- 
tation which the committee places on 
the research evidence available. 
l. The curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion should be purposefully planned. 
This is the first essential of a teacher 
education program. Teachers cannot be 
prepared incidentally. This does not 
mean that every course taken by the stu- 
dent preparing to teach must differ from 
courses taken by students with other ob- 
jectives. It does mean that every institu- 
tion that prepares teachers should have a 
well-defined pattern for the education of 
teachers. 


This pattern should be characterized 
by: (1) the listing of the specified courses 
required in each teacher education cur- 
riculum; (2) the designation of points of 
entry in each teacher education curricu- 
lum and the qualifications for such entry; 
and (3) internal consistency and unity. 
The courses prescribed and the sequen- 
tial order in which they should be taken 
should be clearly indicated for each 
teacher education curriculum. This 
should include the work in the academic 
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fields as well as the strictly professional 
education courses. 


Students should clearly understand, 
and the college catalog should so state 
the time in their college careers when 
they begin work on a teacher education 
curriculum. Furthermore, the qualifica- 
tions and conditions of admission to a 
teacher education curriculum should be 
well defined. 


A well-planned teacher education pro- 
gram is characterized by internal con- 
sistency and unity. The scholarship 
standards required to enter and complete 
one teacher education curriculum should 
not differ from those required for an- 
other. The frequent practices of requir- 
ing lower scholarship standards of pro- 
spective elementary teachers than of 
secondary teachers; of permitting less 
general education for one group of 
teachers than for others; or of requiring 
full-time student teaching for certain 
prospective teachers (e.g., home eco- 
nomics, agriculture) while others do stu- 
dent teaching for only one hour per day 
—such practices constitute evidence of 
inconsistent planning. 


The lack of a curriculum pattern in- 
dicates that the faculty of an institution 
has given no systematic thought to what 
should be included in a teacher educa- 
tion program; that the faculty is unwill- 
ing to back its own judgment; or that it 
believes no pattern is necessary. What- 
ever the reason, it is likely to result in 
gaps in the academic and professional 
education taken by students, in undesir- 
able overlapping of content, in having 
students at different stages of their edu- 
cational programs enrolled in the same 
courses, and in intensifying the problems 
of evaluation and schedule making. 
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2. Some curriculum patterns are more 
promising of desirable results than 
are ciners. 

The quality of instruction is recog- 
nized as the most important single factor 
in determining the effectiveness of a 
teacher education program. Nevertheless, 
the curriculum pattern does make a dif- 
ference. With a given staff and facilities, 
the quality of preparation for a specific 
profession will be to a significant extent 
determined by the curriculum pattern. 
It is not enough to have an assortment 
of courses, even though each specific 
course is of high quality in and of itself. 

A curriculum pattern as here discussed 
may take one or the other of two major 
forms. 


First, all students preparing to teach 
may be required to enter the teacher 
education curriculum at some specific 
time. For purposes of illustration, assume 
that the time is at the beginning of the 
junior year. This constitutes the first 
curriculum differentiation of these stu- 
dents from other students who have dif- 
ferent objectives. At this point, the stu- 
dents decide to prepare to be teachers, 
but they do not have to decide at this 
time the grade level at which they will 
teach. This decision does not necessarily 
mean that these students will major in 
education. It simply means that they en- 
ter the curriculum for teacher education. 
Each student begins to develop an area 
of subject-matter concentration. To that 
extent, all are following the same pat- 
tern, though the fields in which they con- 
centrate may be different. All take the 
same professional education courses if 
any are included in the pattern for the 
junior year. At the beginning of the 
senior year, the pattern differentiates for 
each student in terms of the specific 
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school position for which he is prepar- 
ing. This marks the second step in dif- 
ferentiation and the students are re- 
quired to decide the school position for 
which they will prepare. Those who plan 
to teach at the elementary level will take 
those subject-matter courses not yet 
taken on which they will need to draw 
in teaching children at the elementary 
school level. They will also take those 
courses designed to acquaint them with 
the materials of instruction, the methods 
of teaching, and the instruments for 
evaluation which they will need as begin- 
ning teachers. Those preparing to be- 
come secondary school teachers will add 
to their subject-matter concentration 
started in the junior year and take the 
professional education courses relating 
specifically to teaching at the secondary 
school level. Both groups do student 
teaching, each at its own level. Some 
opportunities are given for electives in 
each of the four years. 


A second pattern may be characterized 
as a group of parallel curricula. It in- 
cludes a curriculum for the preparation 
of elementary school teachers and specific 
curricula for the preparation of secon- 
dary school teachers for each of several 
subject fields. All of these curricula are 
independent from the start. Under this 
pattern, those who plan to become ele- 
mentary school teachers are often re- 
quired to commit themselves at either 
the freshman or the sophomore year. 
Once committed, these students take the 
subject-matter and professional courses 
prescribed for that curriculum. In most 
cases, they major in education because 
often they do not develop a field of sub- 
ject-matter concentration. No special ef- 
fort is made to place them in courses 
being taken by students preparing to be- 
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come secondary school teachers. Those 
preparing to teach at the secondary 
school level usually commit themselves 
at a later date, most commonly the junior 
year. Aside from common requirements 
in general education and usually certain 
courses in professional education, each 
student takes those academic and pro- 
fessional courses prescribed for teaching 
his field of specialization. Both elemen- 
tary and secondary groups do student 
teaching each at its own level. 

Some institutions follow a third type 
of practice which, according to the defi- 
nition used here, is not a curriculum pat- 
tern. In such institutions, the students 
preparing to teach have options in gen- 
eral education so long as they take a cer- 
tain number of hours so classified. For 
example, students must take a certain 
amount of science, but most anything 
that can be classified as science applies 
on this requirement. Likewise, students 
preparing to teach must take an area of 
subject-matter concentration. As in gen- 
eral education, however, the require- 
ments are in terms of a total amount 
rather than a specific pattern of courses. 
English majors, for example, may be re- 
quired to take 36 semester hours with a 
specified amount in each of several 
periods of English literature and some 
American literature. The students have 
a wide choice of courses from which to 
choose. And the same policy is followed 
with reference to profesional education. 
Aside from the courses specified for certi- 
fication, if any, the students are per- 
mitted to take any courses offered in pro- 
fessional education so long as a certain 
amount is accumulated. 

The two patterns described above are 
the most typical. Institutions usually fol- 
low one or the other with some varia- 
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tions. For example, in pattern one, the 
students are often permitted in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years to use their 
electives to perpetuate their interests, 
especially in such skill subjects as art 
and music. But the two are curriculum 
patterns for teacher education in that 
they provide curricula for teacher educa- 
tion that differentiate from other cur- 
ricula. Each pattern has its advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The first pattern makes it possible for 
students to defer an occupational com- 
mitment until the beginning of the 
junior year. Even then, students commit 
themselves to enter the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum without having to be 
certain of the level at which they will 
prepare to teach. The late commitment 
makes it possible for students to exercise 
more mature judgment based on addi- 
tional knowledge of the institution and 
its program, of the world of work, and 
of the nature of the curriculum for 
teacher education. Another advantage of 
pattern one is that both elementary and 
secondary school teachers can be kept to- 
gether in the introductory professional 
education courses if they enter the 
teacher education curriculum at the same 
time. Related to this advantage is the 
posibility of preventing one group from 
entering the teacher education curiculum 
in the freshman year, another group in 
the sophomore year, and still another 
in the junior. The advantages in sched- 
ule making, if all are to follow a definite 
sequence of courses, are obvious. 


The second pattern also has its ad- 
vantages. The most significant one re- 
lates to motivation. Some students, no 
one knows what percentage, come to col- 
lege with their minds fully made up to 
prepare for teaching. They are eager to 
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identify that interest with a college cur- 
riculum as soon as possible. They are not 
able to see that becoming a well-educated 
person is as much a part of their total 
preparation for teaching as is the study 
of children. Pattern two provides an out- 
let for those who have reached a firm 
decision early. It is especially adapted to 
use by single-purpose institutions whose 
students are expected to be committed 
to becoming teachers when they enter 
college. The second advantage relates to 
the principle of integration. Those who 
favor pattern two, which provides for 
early admission to a teacher education 
curriculum, do so largely on the ground 
that some general education, some sub- 
ject-matter concentration, and some pro- 
fessional education should be included 
in each year of the teacher education 
program. They believe that through this 
pattern each of these three elements can 
be made more meaningful in the teacher 
education curriculum. 

These are some of the advantages in- 
herent in each of the two patterns. Each 
institution should determine which of 
the two offers the greater promise of 
achieving the values which its faculty 
holds. 


§. All teachers should be well-educated 
persons. 


As already indicated, the first essential 
of a teacher education curriculum is that 
it be purposefully planned. The first es- 
sential in the plan, however, is that it 
include provisions for making all 
teachers well-educated persons. Ideally, 
of course, all persons in our society 
should be well educated. For the teacher, 
however, being well-educated is a neces- 
sity. Without it, the teacher cannot in- 
terpret any field of knowledge in its 
proper relationship to the whole of 
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society. And without it, the teacher will 
not be respected by a society which is 
itself becoming increasingly well edu- 
cated. 

The concept being presented here is 
by some called general education and by 
others, liberal education. Regardless of 
the label, its purpose is to enrich the per- 
sonal life of the individual and help him 
to meet his responsibility to society. 
These needs are the same for the teacher 
as for all other educated persons; there- 
fore, the general education for the 
teacher should be the same as for others. 
He, too, should have a broad and deep 
acquaintance with the aspirations and 
achievements of man as reflected, for ex- 
ample, in literature, the fine arts, the 
sciences, and history. 

The major obstacle to providing gen- 
eral education for teachers is excessive 
specialization. A person cannot become 
well educated in a liberal or general edu- 
cation sense and become highly special- 
ized in a subject field and in professional 
education within a four-year period. 
Both general education and specilization 
in subject matter and in professional 
education will have to yield in the four- 
year curriculum in order to maintain 
balance in the teacher education curricu- 
lum. However, if it is assumed that all 
teachers will return to college for addi- 
tional formal education, some additional 
general education, subject-matter special- 
ization, and professional education can 
be given then. 

The danger of neglecting general edu- 
cation in favor of specialization is great 
in the curricula for both elementary and 
secondary school teachers. In the curricu- 
lum for elementary school teachers, gen- 
eral or liberal education may suffer be- 
cause of specialization in professional 
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education. The regular professional edu- 
cation courses such as psychology, cur- 
riculum, general methods, and student 
teaching plus a block of courses combin- 
ing material of instruction and methods 
such as teaching arithmetic, teaching art, 
teaching music, teaching science, and 
teaching social studies consume a large 
proportion of the curriculum for the 
preparation of elementary school 
teachers. On the other hand, the curricu- 
lum for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers is likely to crowd out 
general or liberal education by a large 
amount of subject-matter specialization. 

This principle applies to all areas but 

to some more than to others. Specializa- 

tion in music, home economics, agricul- 
ture, business education, and physical 
education is often so great as to preclude 

a reasonable amount of general or liberal 

education unrelated to these fields within 

a four-year curriculum for teacher edu- 

cation. 

The choice of what to emphasize in 
the pre-service curriculum requires a 
balancing of values. The Committee be- 
lieves, however, that being a well-edu- 
cated person is so essential to the satis- 
factory performance of the functions of 
a teacher at all levels as to justify an 
emphasis on liberal education at the pre- 
service level. 

4. The curriculum for teacher education 
should provide an area of subject- 
matter concentration for every 
teacher. 

There are two basic reasons for this 
belief. One is personal as relates to the 
teacher, and the other is professional. 
First, the teacher, over and above being 
liberally or generally educated, needs to 
know enough about some one field of 
knowledge to understand the satisfaction 
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that comes from a higher level of achieve- 
ment and to begin to feel at home in the 
academic world. A substantial degree of 
subject-matter concentration helps to 
provide this personal security. Second, all 
need some subject-matter concentration 
in the performance of their teaching 
functions. In choosing and starting his 
subject-matter concentration, the pro- 
spective teacher takes the first step to- 
ward becoming a professional person. 


The secondary teacher obviously needs 
a deeper knowledge in one field than in 
others because of the specialized nature 
of his assignment. He draws heavily on 
this specialized knowledge in his teach- 
ing. The elementary teacher needs this 
specialization in an academic area also, 
though primarily for another purpose. 
Because of the nature of his assignment, 
he is called upon to help children de- 
velop insights in a variety of fields. Ob- 
viously, he cannot have depth in all of 
them. But, if he has depth in one or 
more, and his colleagues have depth in 
others, they can be of help to one an- 
other when they meet to plan. Further- 
more, the elementary teacher needs to 
have the experience of achieving depth 
in an area of subject-matter such as art, 
English, social studies, science, the langu- 
ages, mathematics, or music, for his own 
sense of achievement. This should make 
it possible to develop more cooperation 
between elementary and _ secondary 
teachers as equal members of a profes- 
sional team; it should facilitate the abil- 
ity to move from one level of teaching to 
another; and it should enhance the 
prestige of the elementary teacher. 


The common practice of permitting 
students to declare a major in elementary 
education frequently results in the stu- 
dent failing to obtain any appreciable 
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degree of depth in any subject-matter 
area. For this reason, some institutions 
require the prospective elementary 
teacher to major in some area other than 
education or possibly to have a double 
major. If the student is to have a major 
in elementary education, the institution 
should require each elementary teacher 
to have an area of subject-matter con- 
centration sufficient to assure reasonable 
depth in that area. 


Whatever the pattern, the point needs 
to be made that all courses taught to 
college students should be taught at the 
college level. Unfortunately, in many 
programs for the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers one finds the vestigial rem- 
nants of the old normal school curricu- 
lum in which work was offered at the 
sub-collegiate level. In such courses, the 
prospective teacher, within the period 
of a few weeks, was expected to learn the 
subject matter of the elementary school 
curriculum—how to spell the words, to 
solve the problems, to know the stories 
and songs that elementary school chil- 
dren were expected to be taught. Such 
students would not have the advantage 
of a good general education and an area 
of subject-matter concentration. With a 
four-year minimum requirement for all 
teachers, properly distributed among 
professional education, general educa- 
tion, and the area of academic concen- 
tration, the elementary teacher will have 
a subject-matter background adequate to 
meet the needs of elementary school 
children at their level of learning. There 
should be no place in the college curricu- 
lum for non-collegiate level courses. 


Subject-matter concentration for sec- 
ondary school teachers should be chosen 
to serve a dual purpose. The first purpose 
is to develop on the part of the student 
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the best possible understanding of the 
field of knowledge. That purpose is 
usually fairly well served by the depart- 
mental major. The second purpose re- 
lates to professional intent. This does 
not mean that the students should learn 
through the field of concentration the 
specific knowledge they will, in turn, 
teach to secondary school pupils. It does 
mean that the field of subject- matter 
concentration should cover the same 
divisions of the field, though at a more 
advanced level, as the teacher will be 
teaching in the secondary school. This 
purpose the departmental major, especi- 
ally in large institutions, often fails to 
accomplish. The pattern of courses in- 
cluded in the area of concentration, it 
is believed, should be specifically chosen 
with the ultimate professional objective 
of the student in mind. That is, if the 
student is to become a secondary school 
teacher of history, not a_ prospective 
graduate student in oriental history, the 
courses constituting his major pattern 
should be selected accordingly. 
5. Teachers should have specific prepa- 
ration for their professional respon- 
sibilities. 


The general or liberal education of a 
teacher is an important part of his prep- 
aration. The committee believes that this 
part of his education should not differ 
materially from that provided for all 
well-educated persons in our society. As 
stated above, the committee also believes 
that every person who prepares to teach 
should have an area of subject-matter 
concentration. This part of the curricu- 
lum, it is believed, should usually be 
different from subject-matter majors de- 
signed for other purposes. Therefore, to 
that extent subject-matter concentration 
constitutes the first step in profession- 
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alizing the person preparing to teach. 
The second and final step is the specific 
professional preparation of the teacher. 
It is this second step which more than 
any other distinguishes the teacher as a 
professional person. 


The special insights and skills which 
the teacher needs to qualify as a profes- 
sional person cover a wide range of areas. 
The teacher must be able to interpret 
for the student the things about the 
nature of our society and the world 
society that are important for those just 
entering it to understand. He needs not 
only to understand the implications of 
the social, technological, and economic 
changes that are taking place in society, 
and what society stands for in ethical and 
social values, but also to be able to in- 
terpret them to the youth who are pre- 
paring for full participation in it. These 
general understandings he will get from 
his general or liberal education. Their 
implications for teaching he will get 
from professional education. On the 
more specific professional education side, 
he needs to understand the problems 
that children and youth face in their 
efforts to mature physically, emotionally, 
and intellectually, and what they are 
capable of understanding at various 
levels of maturity. He needs to under- 
stand children and youth in general and 
how to interpret the behavior of indi- 
viduals. Also, he needs to be acquainted 
with the materials of instruction and 
evaluation and to understand the most 
effective ways of using them in guiding 
the learning of children and youth. 
These are the major, though by no means 
all, insights and skills which the teacher 
needs beyond being a well-educated per- 
son and well prepared in some field of 
subject-matter concentration. 
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Obviously, not all of these insights and 
skills can be attained to an acceptable 
degree at the pre-service level. The truly 
professional teacher will continue to 
broaden and deepen these insights and 
to sharpen these skills, just as he will 
continue his liberal education and his 
knowledge in his field of subject-matter 
concentration. For the pre-service cur- 
riculum, therefore, some selection of the 
things to emphasize will need to be 
made. The selection should be on the 
basis of what will be needed most by 
the teacher to begin to teach and what 
can be made most meaningful before 
some teaching experience. 


Using immediate need and meaning- 
fulness as the criteria, the following are 
suggested for emphasis. 

The beginning teacher faces a group 
of children on the first day of school. 
The first need of the teacher, therefore, 
is to understand children. How they 
grow and develop, their normal and ab- 
normal reactions, and what they are cap- 
able of understanding and doing con- 
stitute the substance of that understand- 
ing. Under favorable conditions, college 
students can develop significant insights 
into the nature of child growth, develop- 
ment, and learning before having full 
responsibilities as teachers. Studying 
children in a variety of situations and 
mixing this study with a consideration 
of the theories and research studies re- 
lating to child development can be very 
meaningful to college students. 


As the beginning teacher faces a group 
of children on the first day of school, he 
must be able to give them something to 
do. This necessitates his knowing what 
materials of instruction are available and 
how these may best be used to promote 
learning. Becoming acquainted with such 
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materials and skilled in their use can be 
made meaningful if done with children 
in school situations. This requires a 
laboratory equipped with a wide array 
of such materials and school children 
with whom to work. Here, as in the 
case of child growth and development, 
a mixing of theoretical considerations, 
acquaintance with materials of instruc- 
tion, and experience in relating the 
two to teaching conditions are essential 
to the development of the needed in- 
sights and skills. 

Also, on the first day of school, the 
new teacher becomes a member of a 
school faculty and a member of the 
teaching profession. The pre-service cur- 
riculum should, therefore, help the pros- 
pective teacher to understand his func- 
tions in working with a faculty group 
and his responsibilities as a member of 
the teaching profession. He needs to 
know what the faculty stands for, what 
group decisions they make, and the con- 
tribution each makes to the over-all 
purposes of the school. These he cannot 
learn for the faculty of which he may 
become a member on the first day of 
school. He can, however, learn these 
things with reference to some faculty 
and can become sensitive to the kinds of 
things he will need to know about a 
specific faculty. He needs also to under- 
stand the relationship of a local faculty 
to the teaching profession as a whole. 
The professional organizations to which 
he may belong, their goals, and their 
services constitute the major part of this 
understanding. 


Student teaching, which provides an 
opportunity to bring to focus the insights 
and skills in dealing with children, in 
handling materials of instruction, and in 
working as a part of a school faculty in 
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a complete teaching situation, should be 
a part of the pre-service education of all 
teachers. 

Reduced to the most elemental terms, 
these are the basic professional education 
needs that the pre-service curriculum 
for teacher education should be designed 
to meet. Such a curriculum will include 
philosophy of education, but not as a 
separate subject. Likewise, the history 
of education will be included, though 
not as a subject at the pre-service level. 
Philosophy and history of education can 
be made more significant as subjects for 
systematic study only after the teacher 
has had enough experience to handle the 
elemental problems in teaching. Once 
having mastered these, the teacher is 
ready to ask why certain things are 
taught, what bearing they have on our 
society, and how our schools happen to 
take the form that they now have. 

6. The curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion should include a well-organized 
program of professional laboratory 
experiences. 

The purpose of the professional educa- 
tion sequence is to help prospective 
teachers to know how to begin to teach 
with acceptable effectiveness. There are 
some things about children which they 
need to know; some things about ma- 
terials of instruction and methods of 
using them which they need to know; 
some things about working with other 
teachers, administrators, and laymen 
which they need to know. There are also 
some attitudes with reference to all of 
these which they need to develop. All of 
this is wrapped up in understanding 
their functions as beginning teachers. 

People gain understandings through 
a variety of types of experiences. It is 
possible to gain much knowledge and 
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many skills with little understanding. 
Courses in professional education should 
be pointed to understanding which in- 
cludes knowledge and skills seen in re- 
lationship to situations. All professional 
education courses should, therefore, in- 
clude the proper mixture of types of 
experiences which contribute to a maxi- 
mum of understanding. For each, this 
should include reading, lecture, discus- 
sion, viewing and listening to audio- 
visual aids, examining materials of in- 
struction, observing situations exempli- 
fying concepts in action, participating on 
a limited basis in carrying out an activity, 
and finally, participating as a teacher 
with full responsibility for a limited 
period of time. 

Laboratory experiences are those ex- 
periences described above which go be- 
yond what is often possible in a college 
teacher's classroom. The laboratory ex- 
periences should be closely integrated 
with the other experiences in each 
course. This means that the college 
teacher should plan them so that they 
contribute to the understanding which 
he is trying to develop. This means that 
the college teacher should see and direct 
the students in their laboratory experi- 
ences just as he does in the other experi- 
ences. It also means that the college 
teacher should plan his courses so that 
there will be a shuttling back and forth 
between direct experiences in laboratory 
situations and more abstract experiences 
in his regular classroom. 


Student teaching is the climax of 
laboratory experience rather than the 
whole of it. In student teaching, the 
emphasis is on direct experience, but in 
it the more abstract ways of developing 
understanding should not be overlooked. 
Student teaching differs also from other 
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forms of laboratory experiences in its 
comprehensiveness. Whereas, in most 
professional education courses, the focus 
is on the development of understanding 
in one area, such as child growth and 
development, in student teaching the 
focus is on the teaching situation, includ- 
ing children, materials, methods , and the 
like. 
7. The curriculum for teacher education 
should be attractive to capable stu- 
dents who seek a good basic education 
for themselves and an adequate prep- 
aration for a professional career. 
Regardless of how promising a teacher 
education curriculum is for developing 
the competencies which a teacher will 
need, it will be ineffective unless able 
students take it. Able students are in- 
clined to look critically at any curricu- 
lum. They want to know not only how 
well the curriculum will equip them to 
perform as professional persons, but also 
how well it will equip them for life out- 
side the profession. They realize that 
if they are to progress in their profession, 
they must be respected by people outside 
the profession. An important factor in 
winning that respect is the breadth and 
depth of the education of the teacher. 
The committee believes, therefore, 
that the teacher education curriculum 
should be made to appeal to able stu- 
dents. Such a curriculum would be char- 
acterized by rigorous admission stand- 
ards, high scholarship requirements, 
reasonable specialization in subject-mat- 
ter and professional education, and by 
meaningful and challenging courses that 
point directly at the professional objec- 
tive. 
8. The period is rapidly approaching 
when a minimum of five years of col- 
lege preparation will be regarded as 
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essential for all fully qualified elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. 

This belief is based on the demands 
that are made on teachers in modern 
schools. One of these demands relates 
to the job of teaching children and 
youth, and the other to the place of the 
teacher in the community. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere in 
this statement, the subject matter which 
the teacher must know is becoming more 
dificult to comprehend as society in- 
creases in complexity. Most any field of 
knowledge could be used to illustrate 
this point. A comparison of the course 
offerings of most any institution in the 
fields of science, history, economics, 
political science, sociology, and agricul- 
ture with the offerings of that institution 
in the same fields in 1900 will reveal a 
striking expansion in each field of knowl- 
edge. The teacher needs not only to be 
liberally educated but well educated in 
one or more fields. Add to that the ex- 
panding knowledge required in the 
strictly professional education aspects of 
the teacher's education, and the need for 
more than four years to accomplish the 
total program becomes apparent. 

The adult population is becoming in- 
creasingly well educated. The teacher, in 
performing both his citizenship and his 
teaching functions, has many associations 
with laymen. His effectiveness in all of 
these relationships and, consequently, 
the confidence which the community has 
in the schools is determined by the level 
of the teacher’s education. The trend 
toward more lay participation in school 
matters requires that the teacher be com- 
petent to provide leadership to laymen. 

If a five-year curriculum, which con- 
ditions seem to require, is to be offered, 
the nature of that curriculum should 
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differ from a two-, three- or four-year 
curriculum. Simply adding another year 
will not necessarily meet the increasing 
needs of teachers. Some of the assump- 
tions underlying the shorter curricula 
will need to be discarded in planning 
the longer curricula. 

Taking all of these factors into ac- 
count, the committee believes that the 
present and foreseeable conditions justify 
a five-year curriculum for the prepara- 
tion of all teachers. All need a strong 
general or liberal education; all need an 
area of subject-matter concentration; all 
need the special insights and skills re- 
quired to work with children and youth 
in a wide variety of learning situations 
and to relate their teaching to commun- 
ity needs. 

The committee believes, however, that 
the five-year should be 
broken into two parts, each with its 
separate focus. The first part should be 
four years in length and should focus on 
preparing the teacher to begin to teach. 
The second part should be one year in 
length and should be given after one or 
more years of teaching experience. The 
two parts should be planned as a whole 
with the understanding that the curricu- 
lum will not be completed until the fifth 
year has been taken. A time limit for 
completing the fifth year should, there- 
fore, be set. 


curriculum 


The five-year curriculum, if properly 
planned, will make it possible to give 
more attention during the first four years 


to general or liberal education for all 
teachers. The amount of subject-matter 
concentration may need to be reduced 
some but not much. The major change 
should be in the nature and the amount 
of professional education required dur- 
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ing the first four years, especially for 
elementary school teachers. 

The fifth year should provide some 
additional general or liberal education 
for all teachers, but the focus should be 
on the field of subject-matter concentra- 
tion and further professional education. 
It should not be assumed that the first 
four years can provide the amount and 
kind of subject-matter specialization that 
a specialist will ultimately need. At the 
end of the first four years, therefore, the 
beginning teachers should be placed in 
positions which do not require a high 
degree of specialization. 

This arrangement will work no hard- 
ship on four-year institutions. In fact, it 
will interfere less with their four-year 
programs, especially those in liberal arts 
institutions, than the present arrange- 
ment. They can plan five-year programs, 
leaving the fifth year to be completed in 
institutions offering work at that level. 
9. The curriculum for teacher education 

should result from the cooperative 
efforts of the total faculty. 

The belief has been expressed that the 
curriculum for teacher education should 
be purposefully planned. Who should do 
the planning? The answer to this ques- 
tion should be: those who understand the 
functions of the teacher in the modern 
schools; thuse who understand the offer- 
ings of the college or university; and 
those who will participate in the prepar- 
ation of a teacher. Another way of put- 
ting it is that all college or university 
faculty members should participate in 
the planning of the teacher education 
curriculum in proportion to the concern 
of each. 

Generally, the faculty for professional 
education is best acquainted with the 
functions of the teacher in the schools, 
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including the teaching material used by 
the teacher. Only to a limited extent, 
however, does the faculty for professional 
education understand the offerings of 
the college or university. While most of 
those faculty members took an under- 
graduate subject-matter major in college, 
often they do not understand the full 
ramifications of the college curriculum, 
especially in the subject-matter fields. 
For that reason, they are not fully quali- 
fied to determine the subject-matter se- 
quences that should be required of 
prospective teachers. But neither are 
college specialists in the subject-matter 
fields so qualified, though for a different 
reason. They do not generally under- 
stand the breath of subject matter from 
which the teacher at the elementary or 
secondary school level must draw. From 
the standpoint of participation in the 
education of the teacher, however, the 
subject-matter specialists carry the major 
part of the burden. On that basis, they 
merit a voice in planning the teacher 
education curriculum. But, in addition, 
they must participate in the planning if 
they are to be held at all responsible for 
results. 

Teachers and administrators in the 
schools and even laymen should share 
in the planning of the teacher education 
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curriculum. Such groups cannot be of 
much help in planning details, but they 
can help to set directions and to criticize 
patterns that are developed by others. 

To urge that at the college level the 
educationists and the academicians 
participate in planning the teacher edu- 
cation curriculum is not to suggest that 
the job be divided equally between them. 
Both should participate in planning the 
professional and academic aspects of the 
teacher education curriculum, though in 
different ways. Thesubject-matter special- 
ists should participate with the educa- 
tionists in deciding the proportions of 
the teacher education curriculum that 
should be given to general education, 
subject specialization, and professional 
education. The professional education 
faculty should be responsible for organ- 
izing the program for making best use 
of the time allocated to professional 
education. Both groups should parti- 
cipate in deciding how much general 
education and subject-matter specializa- 
tion and what areas are to be covered in 
the teacher education curriculum. And 
both should participate in deciding 
which subject-matter courses are to be 
taken by prospective teachers because 
each group has special insights to bring 
to bear on the decision. 





A liberal education is that which enables the mind to comprehend and make 





proper use of the modern world and of its opportunities. There is no end to 
definitions of education. Great teachers have defined education as “that which 
enables one to be at home in the world”; “that which is left after we have 
forgotten all that we have learned at college’’; “that which teaches us how to use 
the instruments of learning to the best advantage in enriching our afterlife’; “that 
which gives us the power to discriminate.” 

An educated man is not a man who knows everything, but a man who can 
put to the best use what he knows, however limited that knowledge may be.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 














Policy for Chartering Student NEA Chapters 


The following policy statement was adopted by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards in Chicago, February, 1957: 


College Charters 


1. In the chartering of Student NEA chapters any one of the following 
administrative procedures may be followed: 

a. A charter may be issued by the NEA with the joint imprint of the 
appropriate state education association and the NEA. 

b. By mutual agreement as to standards and procedures between the NEA 
and a state education association, a state education association may 
issue charters or authorize the state student education association to 
issue such charters. 


2. Regardless of the agency that issues charters to local chapters, the approval 
of the state education association will be required. 


3. Institutions offering four years or more of college work that meet any one 
of the following criteria are eligible for charters: 

a. Accredited by NCATE, approved for teacher education by the appro- 
priate state department of education, and recommended by the state 
education association. 

b. Accredited by the appropriate regional association, approved for 
teacher education by the state department of education, and recom- 
mended by the state education association. 

c. Approved for teacher education by the state department of education 
and recommended by the state education association. 


Beginning September |, 1960, only those institutions meeting criteria 3a 
or 3b above will be eligible for new charters or the renewal of charters. 


4. Institutions offering two years but less than four-year programs that meet 
any one of the following criteria are eligible for charters: 

a. Accredited by the appropriate regional association, approved for 
teacher education by the state department of education, and recom- 
mended by the state education association. 

b. Approved by the state department of education and recommended by 
the state education association. 

c. Accredited by the appropriate regional association and recommended 
by the state education association. 


Beginning September 1, 1962, only those institutions meeting criteria 4a 
or 4c above will be eligible for new charters or the renewal of charters. 
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The Preparation of Teachers for 
Effective Professional Participation 


In EDUCATION, as in other fields, the 
professional organization is as strong as 
its local units. While such major proc- 
esses as accreditation, certification, and 
recruitment call for outstanding leader- 
ship at the state and national levels, the 
effective solution of the problems devel- 
oping in each case depends on intelligent 
cooperation and support from the entire 
profession, acting largely through its 
local organizations. 

At the local level, too, a variety of 
activities are—or should be—in progress, 
directed mainly toward two interrelated 
goals: improving the economic and social 
status of its membership, and developing 
prestige in a pre-eminent profession. At 
the local level, if at all, extensive and ef- 
fective liaison is established with the pub- 
lic, to provide a broad foundation for 
joint planning of educational goals and 
cooperative action toward a more effec- 
tive program of public education. 
Achievement of these purposes depends 
not only on the competence of the in- 
dividual member but also on his ac- 
ceptance of professional responsibility. In 
view of the importance of the work to be 
done, the preparation of teachers for 
these broad professional responsibilities 
becomes an important obligation of the 
pre-service program. 

It is to be recognized that every educa- 
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tor has a dual responsibility. Each is a 
practitioner, responsible for specific 
duties in the operation of the existing 
program of education. Beyond this, how- 
ever, he is a member of the profession 
that is responsible for developing an edu- 
cational program adequate to meet the 
needs of society. In this latter creative 
role, he is confronted with an array of 
important responsibilities, some under 
the direction of leaders with special 
preparation, others assumed by profes- 
sional organizations, lay-professional 
groups, or professional schools. All of 
them represent a collective obligation for 
the membership as a whole, calling for 
professional coordination, self-direction, 
and effectiveness which becomes possible 
only when the individual member under- 
stands the nature and significance of pro- 
fessional status and the obligations it im- 
poses, and is prepared to assume them. 
These over-all responsibilities, as well as 
the specific duties of the practitioner, de- 
termine the coverage of an effective pro- 

gram of preparation. 
Three questions are worth examining: 
1. ‘To what extent are teachers par- 
ticipating in the activities of the 

local organizations? 

2. What steps are being taken to 
prepare teachers for effective 

participation? 
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3. How can these programs of prep- 
aration be improved? 


A Survey of Participation 


What factors influence teachers to 
participate or not to participate? An in- 
formal survey was carried out in 30 
school districts in California! to ascertain 
some of the answers to this question. The 
average membership and attendance at 
meetings during the past year had been 


as follows, for the several kinds of 
districts: 

Kinds of Per Cent Per Cent 
Districts Number Membership Attendance 
Elementary 11 91 51 
High School 5 96 68 
Unified 14 93 58 

All 30 93 57 


It will be noted that, on the average, over 
one-third of the membership was inactive 
to the point of non-attendance. When 
questioned on this point, teachers offered 
a variety of reasons for not attending 
meetings. The most common were these: 


A. Relating to the time of meeting. 


1. Meetings after school are undesirable 
for teachers who 
a. Are too tired to attend; 
b. Have to work after school; 
c. Have to meet family obliga- 
tions at home. 

2. Meetings in the evenings conflict 
with other obligations. 

3. Meetings should be held during 
released time. 

B. Relating to membership in the as- 
sociation. 

1. Membership should be limited to 
teachers, as teachers will not speak 
out when administrators are present. 

C. Relating to activities. 

1. Meetings should be business only. 

2. Meetings should be social as well as 
business. 


The _ inconsistencies among these 
reasons suggests a lack of validity. As 
a further check, records were examined 


*By Fred Garltz of Menlo Park, as a seminar 
activity (Summer 1956) at Stanford School of 
Education, Professor Dan T. Dawson, Instructor. 
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to compare attendance to the various 
factors suggested. Some of the more in- 
teresting results are worth reviewing. 


Does the time of day make a difference? 
The per cent of staff attending meetings 
held at various times was as follows: 
after school, 62; evening, 50; mixed, 29; 
on released time, 56. Assuming that other 
factors were the same, one concludes that 
afternoon meetings were preferred to 
evening, whether on released time or not. 
Consistency in time of meeting is more 
important than when the meeting is held. 


Should administrators be included in 
the association? At meetings where ad- 
ministrators were excluded, average at- 
tendance was 34 per cent, as compared to 
the over-all average of 57 per cent. 

What kinds of activities are preferred? 
Attendance at meetings where business 
only was on the agenda averaged 65 per 
cent, as compared to the over-all average 
of 57 per cent. 

This informal survey was intended to 
be exploratory rather than conclusive. It 
was limited to one state, and it is to be 
noted that attendance figures are only a 
crude measure of effectiveness, whether 
individual or group. Yet it is significant 
that there was little or no relationship 
between attendance and any of the 
reasons given for non-attendance. It is 
safe to assume that, for the most part, 
these reasons were rationalizations. Re- 
gardless of the reasons given, teachers will 
probably participate to the degree that 
they are sensitive to the personal and 
professional significance of the problems 
dealt with, and are confident of their 
ability to take effective action. To 
develop such sensitivity is one of the 
responsibilities of the preparing institu- 
tions. 

There is some evidence that the pre- 
paring institutions are recognizing this 
obligation to prepare teachers for effec- 
tive membership in the professional or- 
ganizations. Five years ago MacCracken 
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made a survey of procedures in this area 
and found little to report.? During the 
summer of 1956 the writer sent letters 
of inquiry to a sampling of the same in- 
stitutions. The proportion of response 
was much higher than five years ago, and 
the procedures are well worth reporting. 


An Illustrative Program 

Preparation for effective participation 
in organizational activities is being pro- 
vided in extra-curricular student activi- 
ties, in internship activities, and in pro- 
fessional course content. While practices 
differ widely, the practices at one institu- 
tion with an unusually comprehensive 
program illustrate the way in which 
activities may be mutually supporting. 


Summary of General Practices 

The Pre-Professional Organization. 
Probably the most interesting features of 
the pre-professional organization are the 
wide publicity given to its activities, and 
the opportunities for professional par- 
ticipation that it provides its members. 

During the freshman orientation pro- 
gram a member of the organization out- 
lines the purposes and activities of the 
FTA [student education association] 
and its local chapter. These are 
treated in more detail in the freshman 
course in Introduction to Education, as 
will be noted below. Once each semester 
the chapter presents an assembly pro- 
gram on an educational problem or topic 
of its own selection. Through this and 
other organizational activities of general 
interest, the student body is made aware 
of the nature and significance of the 
program of the local FTA [student edu- 
cation association] chapter. 

These organizational activities of the 
chapter have three general aspects: 

1. Those of local student concern. 
The problems growing out of inter-stu- 
dent relationships, when dealt with from 


*Elliott MacCracken, Preparation of Teachers 
for Membership in the Profession, Ed.D. Dis- 
sertation (Stanford, 1953). 
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a professional point of view, have in- 
teresting implications as illustrated by 
the local code of pre-professional ethics, 
developed by the chapter. It is assumed 
that those preparing for the profession 
are already bound by professional 
obligations. 

2. Those dealing with topics of con- 
cern common to students and faculty. An 
interesting procedure, reflecting a high 
degree of faculty interest, is the sponsor- 
ship of the local FTA [student educa- 
tion association] chapter by the faculty 
forum, which appoints an advisor and 
sets up a standing committee to main- 
tain relationship and to provide for 
cooperative activity in appropriate staff 
projects. 

3. General professional activities. 
Problems and activities of general con- 
cern are presented by local, state, and 
national leaders at meetings of the 
organization. The members also partici- 
pate, either as a group or through repre- 
sentatives, in meetings of various profes- 
sional organizations. 

Development of some of the attitudes 
and competences essential to effective par- 
ticipation is provided for through 
systematic study in organized courses. 
Topics in the freshman course in Intro- 
duction to Education deal with the 
history, purposes, and nature of the pro- 
fessional organizations, with the book by 
Huggett and Stinnett® used as a refer- 
ence. The senior course in educational 
sociology includes several topics on the 
nature and responsibilities of the profes- 
sions in general, and education in par- 
ticular. Analyzing the relationship be- 
tween the professions and society, these 
topics afford opportunity for exploring 
such important questions as professional 
autonomy, licensure, and codes of ethics, 
from a general point of view. 

The program described above cannot 


8A. J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett, Professional 
Problems of Teachers. (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1956). 
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be considered as typical. In fact, in an 
area where practices vary so widely in 
nature and extent, no program is typical. 
Moreover, the program as outlined re- 
veals more planning in relationship to 
well-defined outcomes than is typical in 
most institutions. The description is use- 
ful, however, to highlight the two distinct 
areas of activity found in any program: 
the pre-service organization, including 
extra-curricular activities; and organized 
courses. A variety of practices are found 
in each of these areas. 

Pre-Service Professional Organizations. 
The student organization most com- 
monly mentioned is the FTA [student 
education association]. Others include 
some state pre-service organizations and 
honorary local groups. Unorganized 
student body activities of a professional 
character are carried on at several in- 
stitutions. 

A variety of procedures are utilized for 
bringing the pre-service professional 
organizations to the attention of new stu- 
dents. Presentations are commonly made 
by members of the organization during 
the orientation program and by the staff 
in the introductory professional courses. 
Probably the most effective publicity is 
through organizational activity in signifi- 
cant aspects of student affairs. Important 
projects lend prestige to the organization, 
and esprit de corps to the pre-service 
student group. 

Activities of the pre-service organiza- 
tions are of two general types. One is 
directed toward a systematic study of pro- 
fessional problems and responsibilities, 
through presentation of such topics as: 
history, purposes, and activities of pro- 
fessional organizations, local, state, and 
national; professional ethics; preparation 
for the profession; recruitment; profes- 
sionalization of teaching; and _profes- 
sional literature. Resource people, in- 
cluding those in charge of certification 
and accreditation, are invited in to assist 
in the study of these topics. 
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A second type of activity is designed to 
prepare teachers for effective participa- 
tion and leadership roles in organiza- 
tions. Students are expected to attend 
state and local conferences of the pro- 
fessional organization. Experience is pro- 
vided in staging regional conferences of 
pre-service organizations, dealing with 
real issues and specific problems of the 
profession. Student organizations are 
also given responsibility for arranging 
local programs on better teaching and 
American Education Week, as well as 
for other meetings that are purely social 
in nature. Experience is provided also 
in promoting FTA clubs in high school, 
and providing panels and otherwise 
assisting in their activities; channeling 
literature from professional committees 
and commissions into pre-service courses; 
and assuming general leadership in stu- 
dent body affairs. 

Professional Participation in the Pro- 
fessional Sequence. Where the practicum 
includes a full-time internship experi- 
ence, the intern is commonly expected to 
take part in the professional as well as 
community activities. He gains practical 
experience as a participant in local and 
regional teachers meetings. The post- 
internship seminar provides opportunity 
to explore the nature and significance of 
these professional activities. 

The systematic study of professional 
problems and responsibilities described 
above for the student organizations is 
included by some institutions in the in- 
troductory courses, and to some extent in 
the more advanced courses. While the 
activities and use of resource personnel 
are similar, the study is more systematic. 
Course activities are designed to familiar- 
ize students with the literature of the 
profession and, in some instances, to pro- 
vide an opportunity to contribute to it. 


The Adequacy of the Programs 


How adequate are these procedures for 
their purposes? Several considerations 
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must enter into any such appraisal: 

1. Taken as a whole, the coverage ap- 
pears to be promising. Yet, with a few 
notable exceptions, the adequacy of any 
one program must be questioned. 

2. While the response was much more 
encouraging than that of five years ago, 
it still was less than 20 per cent (37 re- 
sponses to 200 inquiries). No response 
probably indicates nothing to report. In 
support of this probability, it may be 
noted that the current publication* on 
program building in teacher education 
by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education follows the tradi- 
tional pattern in its focus on the develop- 
ment of classroom competence, to the 
neglect of extra-class and general profes- 
sional responsibilities. On the other 
hand, Lieberman's current publication® 
on professionalization in education pays 
little attention to the preparation of 
teachers for the responsibilities he ex- 
pects them to assume. 

3. The adequacy of any program must 
be appraised in the light of an acceptable 
set of objectives. Flexner and others have 
pointed out that any program of prepara- 
tion for a profession should combine real 
experiences with foundational study. 
What these experiences and foundations 
should include depends on what the 
practitioner is being prepared to do. 


A Frame of Reference for Program Building 


A program designed to prepare the 
teacher for his general responsibilities as 
well as his specific duties requires a frame 
of reference that identifies these responsi- 
bilities. Richard A. Smith points out 
these responsibilities in The Maturity of 
Education as a Profession (Ed. D. disser- 
tation, Stanford, 1956) .° 


‘Donald P. Cottrell, Ed., Teacher Education 
for a Free People (Oneonta, New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1956). 

*Myron Lieberman, Education As a Profession 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 

"See Smith's abstract in this issue, p. 253-60. 
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One frame of reference for program 
building in education is illustrated 
in the report of one of the curriculum 
committees in the Stanford Workshop of 
1955.7 The committee outlined in paral- 
lel columns the abilities required for 
effective participation in professional re- 
sponsibilities, the experiences presum- 
ably necessary to provide these abilities, 
and the understandings necessary if these 
abilities are to be developed on the pro- 
fessional level. The committee report is 
as follows: 


Report of the Committee on 
The Teacher As a Member of the 
Profession 

Many of our most serious problems in 
education today are due, in part at least, 
to the failure of the preparing institutions 
to provide for professional responsibilities in 
the teacher’s pre-service training. As a con- 
sequence, practitioners are not alert to their 
responsibilities in this area; nor are they 
trained to carry on the tasks involved. In 
view of the paucity of actual research, pro- 
cedures, or even opinion relating to the 
program necessary to prepare teachers to 
perform in this role, this committee suggests 
a program which will require modification 
as it is tried out and as new techniques come 
to light. 

We are confident, however, that it will 
be necessary for the staff of the school of 
education to set a high example of profes- 
sional membership. Only in this way can the 
feelings of prestige and status that ac- 
company membership in a profession be 
passed on to members in training. This 
means that the staff will themselves be ex- 
perts in the general areas of ability listed 
below and will be so convinced of the 
importance of the educational profession 
that it will be evidenced in the classroom. 


General Areas of Ability 

1. Accepts the responsibilities that attend 
membership in a profession and demon- 
strates an appreciation of the social im- 
portance of a profession, in that: 


‘California Teachers Association, Problems 
and Programs in Teacher Education (San Fran- 
cisco: The Association, 1955). 
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1.1. Professional activities are based on 
foundational sciences. 

1.2. Quality of membership is controlled. 

1.3. Professional membership imposes 
upon the individual an obligation 
to society. 

1.4. Members of a profession develop 
and adhere to a code of ethics. 

2. Demonstrates understanding of the func- 

tions of the professional organization and 

ability to participate effectively as a 

member. 

2.1. Demonstrates ability to cooperate 
democratically in professional group 
activities. 

2.2. Demonstrates ability to develop and 
adhere to a code of ethics. 

2.3. Contributes to the activities designed 
to improve quality of membership. 

2.4. Maintains working relationships with 
lay groups and individuals. 

3. Takes personal responsibility for his own 

professional growth. 

3.1. Is able to explore and experimentally 
validate effective teaching procedures. 

3.2. Keeps abreast of professional prob- 
lems through current professional 
journals as well as more general 
literature (newspapers, etc.). 


Practical Experiences to be Provided in the 
Program of Preparation 


1. a. Lectures and discussions led by staff 
members and resource persons from 
the profession. 

b. Active participation in an adequately 
sponsored pre-service professional as- 
sociation. 

. Active participation in a wide range 
of student organizations and groups. 
b. Active participation in lay organiza- 

tions and community groups. 

c. Attendance at meetings of in-service 

teachers. 

. Attendance at meetings of PTA. 

Work with in-service teacher groups. 

Activity in recruiting of teachers, 

having in mind qualifications and 

specific needs. 


mo 


. Study of evaluation techniques and 
setting up of experimental procedures 
and evaluation of them in a real 
situation. 

b. Reading professional journals. Be- 

coming acquainted with literature 
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and leaders in education and in their 
respective fields of concentration. 
Writing articles suitable for publica- 
tion in periodicals. 

Foundational Understandings 

1. a. Understanding of the function of the 
school in a democratic society. 

b. Understanding of the group process 
and how to work effectively in 
groups. 

c. Understanding of necessity for effec- 
tive leadership in organizations and 
activities. 

d. Understanding of the characteristics 
of the profession and their responsi- 
bilities to society. 

e. Understanding of the professional 

responsibilities in education. 

. Understanding of functions of the 
professional organization. 

b. Understanding of the nature, impor- 
tance, and procedures involved in the 
performance of professional responsi- 


bilities. 
8. a. Understanding of the nature of 
evaluation. 
b. Understanding of the nature and im- 
portance of experimentation and 


research in a profession. 

The program designed within this 
frame of reference included real and 
seminar experiences in the professional 
program and extra-curricular student 
activities similar to those described 
above but extended to include the 
group processes. In addition, the com- 
mittee recommended two new courses, 
one on action research, the other on the 
professions. It appeared to the com- 
mittee that to provide several of the un- 
derstandings listed a special course 
would be required. While the impor- 
tance of such a course appeared to 
justify making room for it in the profes- 
sional curriculum, it was equally clear 
that the concepts of professional status 
and professional responsibility are as 
important to the public as to the profes- 
sion. The committee accordingly pre- 
sented a strong case for including the 
course in the college program of general 
education. 
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What Remains To Be Done 

Several steps are necessary before pro- 
grams to prepare teachers for effective 
participation in the activities of profes- 
sional organizations can be considered 
adequate: 

1. The profession needs to decide 
whether preparation for effective par- 
ticipation in organizational activities is 
an appropriate function of the preparing 
institutions. It is assumed here that it is. 
The fact that a considerable proportion 
of the institutions canvassed had taken 
the steps described above indicates that 
there is a considerable segment of agree- 
ment. The wide support of pre-service 
professional organizations such as FTA 
is a further indication. On the other 
hand, it should be recognized that there 
are those with a contrary point of view. 
This is a prior issue to be considered 
and settled in the light of the major 
problems confronting education. 

2. If this is accepted as a responsi- 
bility of the preparing institutions, the 
outcomes to be achieved should be in- 
cluded in the major objectives of the pro- 
gram of preparation. Definition of these 
objectives is a project calling for wide 
cooperation. It will be noted that the 
frame of reference developed by the com- 
mittee in 1955, as described above, was 
based largely on the work of the Teacher 
Education Commission of the California 
Teachers Association.’ It would be ex- 
tensively revised had Smith's report of 
1956 been at hand. The current contri- 
butions of Huggett and Stinnett® and 
Stinnett'’® will make further revision 


‘SL. B. Kinney and Lawrence G. Thomas, 
Toward Professional Maturity in Education, 
Bulletin 5, Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, California Teachers 
Association (San Francisco: the Association, 
1955). 

*Op. cit., A. J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett. 

”°T. M. Stinnett, The Teacher and Professional 
Organizations Third Edition (Washington, D.C.: 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education As- 
sociation, 1956). 
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possible. Defining the job to be done is 
an ambitious undertaking, and probably 
an endiess one. 

3. The general responsibility of the 
profession, shared by each of the practi- 
tioners, to provide effective programs of 
preparation should be explicitly recog- 
nized. In those professions in which the 
formal programs of preparation evolved 
from apprenticeship systems, this re- 
sponsibility still is accepted by the practi- 
tioners. Individuals and organizations 
still play an important part, directly or 
indirectly, in maintaining and enhancing 
the quality of the program. Pound"! has 
noted that in law, over a long period, the 
programs have been of highest quality in 
periods when the professional organiza- 
tions have been most effective. The same 
is probably true in other professions. In 
education, where there is no such histori- 
cal evolution, special provision is needed 
for cooperative action. 

4. Responsibility of the preparing in- 
stitutions for experimental program 
building, within this frame of reference, 
should be clearly recognized. To explore, 
discover, and test programs and proce- 
dures that will develop the objectives 
outlined in the frame of reference will 
call for wide experimentation and ex- 
change of information through their 
state and national organizations. To free 
the institutions for this activity, certifica- 
tion requirements should be restated so 
as not to prescribe the pattern of prep- 
aration which must, in any case, be in- 
validated. To orient the experimentation 
and check on results, standards of accredi- 
tation should be redefined so as to eval- 
uate the programs in terms that are 
worthy of a professional school. The pre- 
paring institutions cannot achieve this 
status, however, until all segments of the 
profession recognize that quality of pro- 
fessional preparation is a general respon- 
sibility of the entire membership. 
~ "Roscoe Pound, The Lawyer from Antiquity 
to Modern Times (St. Paul: West Publishing 
Company, 1955). 


























Maturity of Education As a Profession 


Epucation is not a poor little anemic 
cousin among the professions. Careful 
consideration of the many aspects of pro- 
fessions indicates that the profession of 
teaching has definite strengths. To be 
sure, it has weaknesses, too. In compari- 
son with other professions, just where 
does the profession of education stand? 

In order to compare, it is necessary to 
find common, yet variable, factors among 
the professions. The basic definitions and 
criteria of professions are common 
they are useless for comparison among 
the professions. However, from the defini- 
tions and criteria can be drawn the fac- 
tors which make comparison possible: 
the responsibilities of professions. 


The Nature of Professions 


Much has been written about profes- 
sions and what they are. In most of the 
literature there is considerable variation, 
but there is also notable agreement or 
consensus on certain characteristics which 
distinguish professions from other occu- 
pations. It is evident that certain occupa- 
tions, identified as professions in com- 
mon speech and writing, are generally 
recognized as performing important serv- 
ices and as having special membership 
obligations. 

A valuable distinction between the 
criteria of professions and the responsi- 
bilities of professions has been over- 
looked by most authors. To be func- 
tional, the criteria must define the status 
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of professions. They must define the 
place of professions in relation to society 
as a whole. Professional responsibilities, 
on the other hand, define the role of a 
professional worker in society. They are 
imposed on the professional worker by 
the status of the profession. Professional 
responsibilities are accepted in return 
for the prestige and privilege which 
accompany professional status. 


The distinction between the concepts 
of criteria and responsibilities is based on 
the difference between status and role as 
used in social anthropology. Role is as- 
sumed by a person putting into effect the 
rights and duties assigned to the status. 
When a practitioner exercises the rights 
and duties of a profession, he is perform- 
ing his role as a professional worker.! 


The criteria of professions are listed 
below. They are meant to be definitive, 
not exclusive. 


A profession: 

1. places the welfare of society above 
the personal interests of its members; 

2. serves the needs of society by the 
creative application of scientific prin- 
ciples and of specialized and systema- 
tized knowledge and skills; 

3. needs control and protection of its 
members in order to provide a high 
quality of service; 


*Ralph Linton, “Status and Role,” Chapter 
VIII, The Study of Man (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1936). 
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4. is organized to fulfill the above 
criteria and to deal with the obliga- 
tions common to all the workers in 
the profession. 


The responsibilities of professions, 
listed below, are the result of the status as 
defined by the criteria. 

A profession is responsible for: 


1. the study and definition of its goals 
in cooperation with the public it 
serves, for the establishment of a 
code of ethics or ethical standards 
of conduct, for enforcing its code 
of ethics, and for disciplining its 
members; 


2. the initiation and support of pro- 
grams of research into theory and 
method related to the services of 
the profession, for the accumulation 
and dissemination of a body of pro- 
fessional procedures that are experi- 
mentally and empirically tested and 
proved effective, and for the develop- 
ment and administration of informa- 
tional and educational programs 
designed to generate and maintain 
the proficiency of the professional 
worker; 

3. attracting promising persons into the 
profession, instilling in them a pride 
in the profession, and retaining them 
against the attractions of other oc- 
cupations; for selecting candidates 
for the profession according to 
standards established by the pro- 
fession; and for accrediting profes- 
sional schools which have acceptable 
programs of preparation based on 
standards developed by the profes- 
sion; 

4. establishing standards for licensure 
or certification of qualified profes- 
sional workers, usually under the 
legal provisions of the state, and for 
the removal of unqualified or in- 
competent persons from among the 
ranks of those who provide the 
services of the profession; 

5. the maintenance of adequate work- 
ing conditions and remuneration 


consistent with the amount of prepa- 
ration and demonstrated proficiency 
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of the professional worker and for 
the security of a qualified, ethical, 
and competent professional worker 
against unwarranted attacks upon his 
character or his ability; 

6. maintaining a strong organization, 
adequately financed and supported, 
to provide leadership and coordina- 
tion for meeting professional re- 
sponsibilities and for planning and 
executing programs of action leading 
to the attainment of established 


goals. 
Problems of the Profession of Education 


A number of the problems which face 
the profession of education arise from 
lack of action on the part of the profes- 
sion and its members. Just as purpose- 
ful, coordinated action in the discharge 
of responsibilities is evidence of maturity 
in an individual, so it is also evidence 
of the maturity of a profession. The de- 
gree to which a profession recognizes and 
takes action to meet its responsibilities 
can be taken as a measure of the maturity 
of that profession.? 

Professional maturity is essential if any 
profession is to perform its social func- 
tion fully. The performance of its social 
function by the profession of education 
is hampered by difficulties which would 
seem to indicate a lack of maturity. These 
difficulties are of such a serious nature 
as to demand the attention of educators 
who are professionally conscious and self- 
directing. In what areas of professional 
endeavor do these difficulties lie and to 
what extent is the profession of educa- 
tion mature in these areas? 


Recognizing that professional prob- 
lems are related to accepting and meeting 
professional responsibilities, a study was 
made of the maturity of several profes- 


*L. B. Kinney and L. G. Thomas, Toward Pro- 
fessional Maturity in Education, Bulletin 5, 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, California Teachers Association 
(San Francisco: the Association, 1955). 
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sions.2 The professional maturity of 
education was compared with that of 
three other professions: law, medicine, 
and engineering. 


Bases of Comparison and Findings 

Nine areas of professional responsibil- 
ity were used for comparison among the 
professions studied. These are: 

I. Adoption and enforcement of a code 


of ethics. 
II. Research and education in professional 
procedures. 
III. Recruitment of candidates for the 
profession. 
_IV. Indoctrination of candidates for the 
profession. 
V. Selection of candidates for the pro- 
fession. 
VI. Lincensure of members of the pro- 
fession. 
VII. Accreditation of professional schools. 
VIII. Maintenance of welfare and proper 
working conditions. 
IX. Maintenance of effective professional 


organizations. 
Detailed consideration of each of the 
areas of responsibilities and the degrees 


*R. A. Smith, Maturity of Education as a Pro- 
fession, Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Stan- 
ford University, 1956. 
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to which the professions meet them yields 
indications of maturity for each profes- 
sion in each area. 

Acceptance of the _ responsibilities 
listed above is summarized in Chart 1 
according to the degrees indicated at the 
left side of the chart and described be- 
low the chart. Placement of a profession 
on the chart usually presupposes fulfill- 
ment of the degrees which appear below 
the placement. Partial fulfillment of any 
degree is indicated on the chart by place- 
ment below that degree but above the 
next lower or less critical degree. 

FAcTors OF ACCEPTANCE: For respon- 
sibility I, the profession (1) initiates 
and executes enforcement of its code of 
ethics; (2) has enforcement machinery; 
(3) interprets or amends code as needed; 
(4) has adopted a code of ethics. For 
responsibility II, the profession (1) ad- 
ministers and supports research and edu- 
cation programs in procedures; (2) en- 
courages some programs, often outside 
of or incidental to the profession; (3) de- 
fines necessity for programs of research 
and education; (4) provides for research 
and education in foundational sciences 
only. For responsibility III, the profes- 
sion (1) maintains systematic recruiting 
programs; (2) has definite plans, may 


Chart ]: Profile of Acceptance 
of Professional Responsibilities 
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maintain limited program; (3) supports 
programs which may be sponsored by 
other agencies; (4) defines the need for 
recruitment. For responsibility IV, the 
profession (1) maintains indoctrination 
programs in cooperation with profes- 
sional schools; (2) delegates most in- 
doctrination to the professional schools; 
(3) may have program but does not co- 
ordinate with professional schools; (4) 
has no program although some may be 
provided by professional schools. For 
responsibility V, the profession (1) sets 
specific standards, delegates administra- 
tion to professional schools; (2) states 
general standards, delegates interpreta- 
tion and use to schools; (3) specifically 
delegates selection to professional 
schools; (4) sets no standards, but most 
professional schools have selection proce- 
dures. For responsibility VI, the profes- 
sion (1) controls licensure under provi- 
sions of law; (2) participates in admini- 
stration of externally imposed licensure 
laws; (3) has programs to influence 
passage and administration of licensure 
laws; (4) studies and evaluates effects 
and provisions of licensure laws. For re- 
sponsibility VII, the profession (1) fully 
accredits all professional schools; (2) 
fully accredits many professional schools; 
(3) fully credits small proportion of 
professional schools; (4) partially ac- 
credits some professional schools. For 
responsibility VIII, the profession (1) 
has strict internal control of conditions; 
(2) regulates conditions, prescribes for 
members in private practice or negotiates 
for employed members; (3) defines 
proper conditions — adjustment left 
mostly to individual member; (4) leaves 
individuals to determine their own 
working conditions. For responsibility 
1X, the profession is (1) almost entirely 
unified, has definite programs for meet- 
ing responsibilities; (2) largely unified, 
meets many responsibilities in systematic 
manner; (3) not generally unified, may 
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be well organized, meets some responsi- 
bilities systematically; (4) not unified, 
not coordinated in meeting responsi- 
bilities. 

How Mature is Education as a Profession? 

Acceptance of responsibilities, as sum- 
marized in the chart, indicates that edu- 
cation is more mature than the other 
professions in two areas: recruitment and 
concern for the welware of practitioners. 
The need for recruitment is more evident 
in education than in law and medicine. 
The importance of the welfare of its 
members is recognized more in education 
than in law and medicine. 

Acceptance by the education profes- 
sion of the responsibilities for research, 
indoctrination, and organization is not 
greatly different from that of the other 
professions. Research in some _profes- 
sional procedures and in the founda- 
tional sciences is probably adequate. 
Application of the results of this research 
is commonly considered to be insufficient, 
but this is not uncommonly the case in 
other professions as well. Research into 
professional functions of teachers outside 
the classroom and of other educational 
practioners is generally inadequate. 
Teachers, on the whole, are unprepared 
to do research of their own even if time 
and facilities were available. In educa- 
tion, research is needed in certain func- 
tions of professional schools and profes- 
sional organizations. 

The responsibility for indoctrination 
of teachers in the worth of their profes- 
sion is met by schools of education as well 
as it is by any other. However, the num- 
ber of teachers with less than adequate 
professional education, who are not ex- 
posed to indoctrination, is considerable. 
The existence of districts where the wel- 
fare of teachers and the value of their 
work is not considered important coun- 
teracts the effects of proper indoctrina- 
tion. The result of insufficient or under- 
mined indoctrination is a disconcert- 
ingly large number of teachers who have 
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little pride in their profession or 
appreciation of its value. 

Although the profession of education 
is highly organized, the effectiveness of 
the organizations could probably be en- 
hanced by greater unification. Some of 
the present weakness of the profession 
originates in the almost complete inde- 
pendence of state teacher organizations. 
While independence has its virtues, it 
is also evident that a closely linked com- 
plex of professional organizations is a 
greater force than a loosely knit group 
of autonomous bodies. A comparison of 
the organizational structures in the pro- 
fessions of medicine and engineering 
makes this quite clear. The tightly in- 
tegrated organization of medicine is 
much stronger than are the cooperating 
but autonomous engineering societies. 

An example of the drawbacks inherent 
in complete independence is revealed in 
the differences of aims and actions of the 
NEA and state teacher associations. Even 
when the aims are identical, the means 
of accomplishing them are often so 
divergent as to cancel each other in 
effect. 

Relatively few teachers participate 
actively and directly in the programs of 
their professional organizations. The 
average teacher is unaware of the re- 
sponsibilities and problems of his pro- 
fession. This would indicate that the 
organizations, as well as the professional 
schools, have much more left to do in 
the education of members of the pro- 
fession. 

Areas of Professional Immaturity 

There are four areas in which educa- 
tion is notably less mature than other 
professions. These are critical areas 
which demand immediate and sustained 
attention. They are: (1) enforcement 
of a unified code of ethics applicable to 
all practioners; (2) effective selection of 
candidates for the profession; (3) licen- 
sure of members of the profession; and 
(4) accreditation of professional schools. 
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Full acceptance of these responsibilities, 
with the attendant maturation, would do 
much to overcome some of the major 
problems of the profession. 

Adoption of a single code of ethics by 
and for all teachers in the United States 
has not been accomplished. The profes- 
sions of law and medicine have state- 
ments of ethical conduct adopted by the 
dominant national organization and by 
most of the state and local professional 
associations. The NEA Code of Ethics, 
while it is endorsed by most teacher 
organizations which have their own 
codes. has not been adopted as the single 
primary statement of ethical conduct by 
all state and local teacher associations. 
The profession needs a single code of 
ethics adopted by all the associations for 
all teachers, whether it is one which now 
exists or one yet to be devised. 

Enforcement of codes of ethics is not 
standard throughout the nation. AIl- 
though enforcement is not ideal in the 
professions of medicine and law, there 
is at least common ground for enforce- 
ment in a single statement of ethics by 
the whole profession. Enforcement of 
ethics by the national association is recog- 
nized as generally impossible by the 
medical and legal professions as well as 
by the teaching profession. Enforcement 
at the state level and at the local level 
seems to be most practical and preferable. 
Obviously all the professions could em- 
ploy better enforcement procedures. 
Recommendations and examples of ac- 
ceptable enforcement procedures, made 
by the national organizations, could do 
much to overcome the existing differences 
in enforcement among the state educa- 
tion associations. 

The professions of law and medicine 
rank above the teaching profession in the 
selection of candidates. Standards of ad- 
mission and retention of students in 
schools of law and medicine are main- 
tained by the accrediting bodies of the 
professions. Adherence to standards at 








least as stringent as those recommended 
by the accrediting bodies forms a com- 
mon basis for selection. 

Many teacher education institutions 
have selection procedures which are 
probably as effective in principle as those 
of most medical and law schools. Those 
in which practice is equal to principle 
undoubtedly prepare teachers of a cali- 
ber higher than those in which practice 
does not meet principle or where stand- 
ards are not set high if they are set at all. 


Although the NEA has recommended 
standards and although departments of 
education in some states require certain 
standards, variation is great. There is no 
machinery in many places to prevent 
unfit persons from entering, and often 
completing, programs of teacher educa- 
tion. Fewer teachers show concern for 
the responsibility of selection than do 
practitioners in other professions, par- 
ticularly medicine. Full membership 
support is needed to maintain effective 
selection programs. In addition to assur- 
ing a higher quality of practioner for the 
teaching profession, effective selection 
would permit more efficient use of the 
existing facilities for professional edu- 
cation. 


The weakness of the program of ac- 
creditation of teacher education institu- 
tions by the profession looms large in 
the problems arising from professional 
immaturity. The relation of accredita- 
tion to selection is discussed above. The 
need for accreditation on a profession- 
wide basis is demonstrated by the fact 
that low grade institutions for the prepa- 
ation of teachers exist despite, or per- 
haps because of, the variety of accredit- 
ing agencies and procedures now in use. 
Teachers are graduated in several states 
from schools whose programs, either 
academic or professional, are not ap- 
proved by any accrediting agency. 
Furthermore, the standards of some 
states are not acceptable for certification 
in other states. This creates problems in 
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teacher migration which must neces- 
sarily accompany general population 
migration. 

Experience with the accreditation sys- 
tems of the other professions, particu- 
larly the medical profession, indicates 
that when a strong nation-wide profes- 
sional accreditation program is main- 
tained, the quality of professional 
preparation is improved and is kept at 
a higher level. The system of accredita- 
tion continuing under the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education is probably a step in the 
right direction. 

Whatever the reason, opposition of 
regional accrediting bodies to a system 
of nation-wide accreditation of teacher 
education presently exists. Yet at the 
same time, schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering, accredited by the pro- 
fessions concerned, exist in the colleges 
and universities which are accredited 
for general excellence by regional ac- 
crediting bodies. In consideration of 
this, it would seem that conflict over who 
shall accredit schools for teacher edu- 
cation is pointless. 

Opposition to professional accredita- 
tion on the part of state departments of 
education and even of state or local 
teacher organizations is possible, al- 
though little appears to exist under the 
present voluntary NCATE program. Op- 
position is especially possible in states 
or schools where present requirements 
for teacher education are below or radi- 
cally different from those of a majority 
of other states or from the standards 
fixed by the profession. One possible 
solution is the setting of minimum 
national standards at the level of the 
lowest state. Another solution consists 
of instituting programs of information 
and education to convince those in op- 
position, whether educators or parents 
and other laymen, of the advantages of 
increasing standards to meet a higher 
minimum. The latter procedure is pref- 
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erable, provided such a program is 
based on reasonable arguments using 
accurate and adequate research data. 

More significant than organized op- 
position is the ignorance or apathy about 
professional accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation on the part of a vast majority of 
members of the profession. The develop- 
ment and adoption of standards and 
procedures for accreditation depends 
upon intelligent participation by mem- 
bers of the profession. Overcoming such 
ignorance and apathy requires educa- 
tional programs to inform practitioners 
about the advantages of professional ac- 
creditation of teacher education. Further- 
more, research data are needed to guide 
development of both the accreditation 
program and the educational programs 
to support it. 

A system of professional accreditation 
of teacher education is important to 
common minimum standards of teacher 
preparation and qualification. If com- 
mon standards of teacher preparation 
existed throughout the nation, teacher 
certification agencies in each state could 
readily and accurately evaluate qualifi- 
cations of teachers from other states. 
The migrating teacher, too, would have 
reasonable assurance that he could ob- 
tain a certificate to teach in another 
state with little or no additional prepara- 
tion. 

Teacher certification, the licensing 
procedure, is the third major area of 
immaturity of the profession of educa- 
tion. As with selection and accreditation, 
certification is not governed by nation- 
wide professional standards. 


Teacher certification, like admission 
to the bar, medical licensing, and engi- 
neering registration, is a function of the 
state. The most important difference 
between teacher certification and licen- 
sure for the other professions lies in the 
composition of the state board or agency 
which issues the licenses. The professions 
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of law, medicine, and engineering, 
through their state organizations, usually 
choose members of their own profession 
to form the board to check qualifications 
and issue licenses. It has been suggested 
that the profession of education needs a 
system of certification similar to that of 
the other professions. This differs from 
the present systems which are largely 
under control of state departments of 
education and state boards of education. 
These agencies are not composed of 
persons elected by the profession. How- 
ever, under the existing systems in which 
the teacher certification agencies are 
regulated to a great extent by laymen 
and by state law, it is possible for the 
profession of education to have greater 
control of who is certified to teach. 


Direct approval of a candidate by the 
profession through an agency of the state 
teacher organization would correspond 
to the present procedures for admission 
to the bar of some states. Another pro- 
cedure for professional approval is 
recommendation for certification by ac- 
credited professional schools. This pro- 
cedure is now used in some states but is 
required in few. Under such a system, 
neither legally specified units or courses 
of preparation nor certification exami- 
nations are necessary. Very general legal 
requirements for the length of education 
and for the proportion of professional 
preparation are sufficient. The recom- 
mendation of the properly accredited 
professional school would attest to the 
personal, professional, and physical fit- 
ness of the practitioners more adequately 
and acurately than the present 
procedures. 

The type of certification is important 
also. Each of the professions studied, 
other than education, has one grade of 
general license for all practitioners. 
Specialty certificates, in medicine at 
least, are issued upon completion of 
specialty education which follows and 
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supplements the meeting of require- 
ments for a general license. Unqualified 
or partially prepared persons are not 
granted a license and are not permitted 
to practice in any profession, except edu- 
cation. Reduction or rationing of the 
services of the profession are the results 
of there being too few qualified prac- 
titioners in other professions, yet sub- 
standard certificates for teachers are is- 
sued in many states, regardless even of 
the availability of fully qualified teachers. 


Towards Greater Professional Maturity 

Action by the profession to attain 
greater maturity has three basic require- 
ments. First, for each area of responsi- 
bility in which greater maturity is sought, 
definite assignments of duties to special 
groups within the profession are needed. 
These groups should be competent and 
qualified to provide leadership for the 
rest of the profession in the area in 
which their duties lie. Second, successful 
execution of professional programs of 
action requires competent support and 
intelligent criticism from the members 
of the profession. Third, the coopera- 
tion of a well-informed lay public is 
needed. 


The foci of professional action to 
meet professional responsibilities are the 
professional organizations and the pro- 
fessional schools. The duties of the pro- 
fessional organizations can be placed in 
four categories: (1) in-service education 
of practitioners; (2) delegation of leader- 
ship duties in meeting responsibilities 
to competent committees or agencies 
within the organizations; (3) public re- 
lations; and (4) cooperation with 
professional schools. 


The duties of the professional schools 
can be divided into three: (1) participa- 
tion in programs directed toward im- 
proved candidate selection, teacher edu- 
cation accreditation, and practitioner 
certification; (2) production of practi- 
tioners who are competent to participate 
in meeting professional responsibilities 
through organized action; and (3) prep- 
aration of specialists who are especially 
qualified to counsel and guide the 
organized profession of teaching in 
meeting its responsibilities to society and 
to itself. 

We need unified action by a _ well- 


informed membership to reach full 
professional maturity in education. 





A basic test of the desirability of a profession to its members is whether or not they 
stay in it. Qualified teachers are able to do many other things and have frequent 
opportunities to go into other callings. 

One question on the last page of this questionnaire was this: “Do you plan to 
continue teaching until retirement?” .. . Nearly 80 per cent planned, certainly or 
probably, to continue teaching as a life career, the per cent being larger for men than 
for women. 

Certain figures were examined for the 13.9 per cent of the men and the 23.3 per 
cent of the women who planned—probably or certainly—to leave teaching. They were 
younger and had completed fewer years of preparation than those who planned to 
stay. Of the men teachers, 73.2 per cent who planned to leave teaching were under 
36 years of age, vs. 52.8 per cent of all men teachers reporting. And 54.0 per cent 
of those expecting to leave had completed less than five years of preparation, vs 38.9 
per cent of all men teachers. For women teachers, the differences in age were 
greater. Of those planning to leave teaching, 61.5 per cent were under 36 years of 
age; of all women, 28.1 per cent. On preparation, 83.2 per cent of the women who 
expected to leave had completed less than five years of preparation, as contrasted with 
71.6 per cent of all women teachers. —““The Status of the American Teacher,” National 
Education Association Research Bulletin XXXV:1:36-38; February 1957. 
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Preparation for the Profession 
and the Pre-Service Program 


W outp you be interested in partici- 
pating in the largest professional organi- 
zation in the world in your chosen field 
of work if you were a 1957 college 
graduate, looking forward to a career 
of teaching? Would you be well in- 
formed about the organizations most 
responsible for the development of our 
public school system? And would you 
immediately seek opportunity to join 
with others to advance the cause of free 
public education and your own profes- 
sional future? 

It would seem that the obvious answer 
to all these questions would be a positive 
yes. Yet the fact is that a substantial 
percentage of the 1957 teaching gradu- 
ates will not participate—revealing a 
shocking area of neglect in our present 
pre-service professional training! 

A recent study of the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion reveals an appalling situation: 
Nearly 40 per cent of first-year teachers 
do not now join the NEA, 16 per cent 
do not belong to a state association, and 
13 per cent do not belong to a local 
association! The study shows that only 
12 per cent of recent teaching graduates 
indicated they were well acquainted with 
the NEA. Eighty per cent “knew little” 
about the association and 8 per cent ad- 
mitted they “knew nothing” about it. 

No profession can permit such a situa- 
tion to persist. Basic information about 
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our professional organizations must 
be incorporated into our pre-service 


programs. 
NEA Growth 


The NEA is this year celebrating its 
100th anniversary. The history of pub- 
lic education for the last century is in- 
extricably interlinked with, and a re- 
flection of, the development and growth 
of the NEA and the state education as- 
sociations. The commissions and depart- 
ments of the NEA have led the way 
in promoting higher standards for the 
profession, building favorable public 
opinion, defending public education 
against its critics and enemies, enunciat- 
ing educational policies and principles, 
and defining new teaching methods. 

The financing and organization of 
public education at the state level has 
been a primary work of state education 
associations. Any study of education in 
any particular state reveals that the state 
education association has been foremost 
in the development of new methods of 
school finance, school reorganization, 
and bringing about conditions making 
advancement possible. 

Edgar B. Wesley, in a recently pub- 
lished volume entitled NEA: The First 
Hundred Years, states in the flyleaf: 
“As the proponent of educational ideas, 
as the builder of a profession, as the 
champion of education, and as the 
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disseminator of educational information, 
the NEA has played a major role in 
American life.” 

Perhaps the greatest growth and most 
significant developments in the profes- 
sional teaching organizations have oc- 
curred within the last quarter century. 
In this period, the Educational Policies 
Commission, the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
and the Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Commission of the NEA 
blossomed with their significant and 
dynamic programs. 

Many other developments of the 
period included the growth of major ad- 
ministrative and curricular departments 
within the framework of the NEA, hav- 
ing great impact on education. 

NEA membership has grown from 
200,000 members in 1932 to more than 
700,000 in 1957. More than 90 per cent 
of the nation’s teachers hold membership 
in state educational associations. A new, 
beautiful, and functional $6,000,000 
NEA headquarters building is nearing 
completion a short distance from the 
White House in the nation’s capital. 

In view of these facts, why do teaching 
candidates enter the profession with such 
little knowledge of the vast importance 
of the NEA and the state education asso- 
ciations? Why do so many enter teaching 
with no desire to assume their proper 
responsibilities for the continued de- 
velopment of public education and the 
teaching profession within the recog- 
nized framework of the professional 
teaching organizations? 

There is a paradox in the questions 
above and many recent trends that are 
developing within the profession. We 
still struggle to reach self autonomy in 
the profession and to receive the recog- 
nition due a professional group. But 
many individuals and groups are leading 
the way forward—evaluating the status 
of the teaching profession, defining its 


scope, suggesting areas of professional 
activity, and putting into practice pro- 
grams effecting professional recognition! 

Foremost among these has been the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards of the 
NEA. Under the impetus and drive of 
this Commission, teaching standards and 
qualifications—both legally and in fact— 
have increased tremendously within the 
last ten years. Accreditation of teacher 
education programs by the profession has 
at last been recognized throughout the 
nation. Through the Commission’s vari- 
ous conferences, studies and publications, 
we know at last in what direction the 
profession is moving and we are 
developing the know-how to get there. 


Predictions for the Profession 


As we prepare for the profession in 
the future, I predict the following: 

1. Candidates for teaching will recog- 
nize that the lengthened period of 
preparation and the high standards set 
for entrance into the profession, the in- 
vestment required, and the broad back- 
ground and technical preparation re- 
quired will necessitate continuation in 
teaching as a life career. Teaching is no 
longer a stepping stone to another pro- 
fession or career. Therefore, early and 
earnest consideration must be given to 
participation in the profession as an 
active and devoted member. Teaching 
candidates who do not hold to the ideals 
and ethical concepts necessary for a true 
professional will soon be weeded out. 

2. The maturing of the Future 
Teachers of America program, originated 
by Joy Elmer Morgan in 1937, will in- 
crease interest in the organized teaching 
profession and act as a selective recruit- 
ment process both at the high school and 
college levels. Most state educational as- 
sociations are giving strong emphasis to 
this program. In the high schools ad- 
visors to FTA clubs—a large group of 
influential people—are teaching more 
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about the organized profession. This 
leadership cannot help but influence 
potential education majors and whet 
their interest in the organizational 
aspects of the profession. 

The recently reorganized Student Na- 
tional Education Association now has 
active units on the majority of college 
campuses. While most dedicated college 
faculty advisors are doing excellent jobs, 
more time, effort and planning must be 
given to this pre-professional organiza- 
tion. In the near future this activity will 
gain the added respect and recognition 
due it; college personnel assigned will be 
granted regular staff time to be used on 
a seminar basis. These college advisors 
must be participants in the state and 
national professional organizations. Too, 
they must be actively interested in the 
everyday problems, plans, activities, and 
developments of their pre-college as well 
as college-level colleagues. 

3. Educational historians will give 
greater credit and recognition to organ- 
ized professional activities and their in- 
fluence in the growth and development 
of the profession. Attention will be 
drawn to the pressures and movements 
created by the professional groups. 

The growth in self-autonomy and the 
spread of democracy within the profes- 
sion are too obvious to be ignored. 
Participation in the development of cur- 
riculum, personnel policies, school 
organization, patterns of school finance, 
the movement toward higher standards, 
the use of lay citizens, the development 
of broad public relations programs, 
education of exceptional children, and 
many other new developments have 
been triggered by professional organiza- 
tions. Educational historians cannot over- 
look these developments. 

4. College personnel closely identified 
with schools of education will largely be 
recruited from the ranks of elementary 
and secondary schools and will consist of 
successful school leaders who have been 


active participants in the professional 
teaching organizations. These college 
presidents, deans, professors, and instruc- 
tors will continue to maintain active 
membership in the professional organiza- 
tions and will work closely with ele- 
mentary and secondary people to further 
the program of the public schools. This 
active participation will continue to give 
college personnel firsthand acquaintance 
with the problems and issues facing the 
elementary and secondary school people. 
More emphasis will be placed upon the 
forces and influences affecting public 
education and the relationship of pro- 
fessional organizations to these. More 
direct emphasis will be placed upon pre- 
paring teaching candidates for participa- 
tion in professional organizations. The 
gap that exists between‘ professional ac- 
tivities of college educational personnel 
and public school people will be closed. 
A oneness of purpose will be developed 
in the furtherance of better education 
through the professional organizations. 

5. The National Education Associa- 
tion is the largest publisher of educa- 
tional materials in the world. The re- 
search services of the NEA now form a 
central core of research resources in our 
colleges of education. Increasing use of 
the many yearbooks, journals, and re- 
source, curriculum, and research materi- 
als of the NEA and its various commis- 
sions and departments will be made by 
the colleges of education. Use of these 
and the knowledge that these are prod- 
ucts of the unified efforts of our profes- 
sional organizations will have great 
effect upon pre-service teachers. Ac- 
knowledgement of the sources by college 
personnel will enhance the prestige of 
the professional organizations. 

6. Professional education associations 
and colleges of education will jointly 
participate in a growing number of re- 
search studies in the future. The NEA 
Research Division has previously been 
mentioned. Nearly every state education 
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association now has a well-staffed re- 
search division. Most state associations 
have placed emphasis on teacher welfare 
and taxation problems. In the future 
research will extend to school district 
reorganization, personnel policies, cur- 
riculum, special programs in education, 
and new developments in education. 
Graduate students in education will 
work in these areas, using the resources 
of state education associations. College 
instructors will turn to the professional 
associations for aid in developing re- 
search programs. A number of associa- 
tions are now sponsoring statewide 
research conferences bringing together 
college, state department of education, 
and public school personnel and gradu- 
ate students interested in research. 

7. In the future a larger number of 
instructors and professors in the liberal 
arts colleges and departments will be- 
come active participants in the national 
and state professional associations. Each 
year the percentage of college age youth 
going to college increases and the per- 
centage of these preparing to be teachers 
increases. The majority of liberal arts 
students in most institutions of higher 
education are young people preparing to 
become teachers. The various depart- 
ments of the NEA cover practically every 
subject matter area. More and more the 
college instructors are becoming active 
in these departments because these de- 
partments furnish the vehicle for im- 
provement and progress in the various 
subject matter areas and enable college 
instructors to keep abreast of the desires 
and needs of people in the field and to 
furnish leadership. College students will 
be drawn also into their activities. 

8. The unique position of the Ameri- 
can teacher in a free, democratic society 
will receive greater attention. The ideals 
of service and leadership which are the 
marks of a true profession will be 
stressed. The NEA code of ethics will be 
used universally in the colleges of educa- 


tion as guideposts in inducting new 
members into the profession. 

9. The most profound changes will 
come in the college preparatory program 
when college faculties awake to the 
realization that deliberation, time, and 
attention must be devoted to prepara- 
tion on the part of teachers-to-be for a 
lifetime of devotion to the pre-eminent 
profession, that of teaching. Young 
teachers need to know how the profession 
operates. Directed learning activities 
preparing the young teacher for the out- 
of-classroom activities will become a part 
of the college curriculum. The teacher 
of today is an active partner in the entire 
school pattern, reaching from the 
national to the local level. This broader 
concept will be developed during the 
preparatory years. This new develop- 
ment will coincide with a lengthened 
period of education. Five years of train- 
ing will be the minimum. There will 
be a very narrow gap between the 
amount of college preparation given to 
all teachers, from the elementary through 
the college level. The organized profes- 
sion headed by the NEA will be the 
spokesman for education. 


10. The impact of schools of educa- 
tion, given adequate support and intel- 
lectual latitude, will permeate all schools 
and departments of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Who can better improve the 
educational offerings in every sphere of 
cultural progress than the educator of 
the future whose status is elevated from 
“country cousin” in our institutions of 
higher education to predominance for 
the guidance of the entire educational 
program? Specialists in education can 
lead and guide in cultural advancement, 
and must imbue their pupils with this 
spirit of service to mankind. 


Teachers-to-be will begin careers with 
a spirit of active participation in great 
professional ventures yet to be activated 
by our professional organizations. 
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Role of Student Associations in 
Professional Orientation - A State Program 


The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation in 1945 published and distributed 
a handbook entitled Professional Activi- 
ties for Instructors and Students in 
Colleges That Prepare Teachers. This 
was our State Association’s first recogni- 
tion of the need for devoting some at- 
tention to the matter of preparing new 
teachers for professional citizenship. 

In the handbook’s foreword, it was in- 
dicated that the gap between the student 
in the teacher education institution and 
the teacher in active service is far too 
wide. Recognizing this fact, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association named a com- 
mittee to develop a program of profes- 
sional activities for students in teacher 
education institutions which would give 
them opportunity to become familiar 
with professional organizations and to 
participate in their activities previous to 
active service as teachers. The suggestions 
of the committee in this pioneer field 
comprised the contents of the handbook. 

The hope was expressed that those 
who guided the activities of student 
teachers might find the suggestions help- 
ful in planning an orientation program 
for future teachers. It was the wish of the 
PSEA that each student teacher know the 
meaning of professional organizations 
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and the value of their activities before 
induction into active teaching service. 


Student Professional Membership 

Somewhat earlier impetus was given 
to the program in the sponsorship of 
Future Teachers of America [Student 
NEA] chapters by the NEA and a revi- 
sion of the PSEA Constitution in 1943 
which made student membership pos- 
sible. The way was then clear for the 
active sponsorship of PSEA-NEA chap- 
ters of Future Teachers of America [Stu- 
dent NEA] in the teacher education 
institutions of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of the handbook was 

given more specifically in the introduc- 
tion, which stated that the primary pur- 
pose of a teacher education institution 
is to educate young people for service 
in the public schools. It cited four im- 
portant aspects of this program: 
1. Selection of candidates who possess the 
social, moral, and personal qualifications 
that will contribute to success in teaching. 
Broad, general education of all teachers. 
Thorough knowledge and practice in the 
area of subject-matter specialization. 


4. Preparation for the specific professional 
duties and obligations of teachers. 


yen 


Preparation for Professional Citizenship 
This early handbook was concerned 
with the fourth aspect of this program. 
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The teacher education institution pro- 
vides technical information and experi- 
ences designed to develop the attitudes, 
techniques, and skills required in class- 
room situations. Prospective teachers also 
need to be prepared for entrance upon 
professional careers and for participation 
in the activities of their professional or- 
ganizations. 

The committee offered suggestions by 
which those who are responsible for the 
training of prospective teachers may ac- 
complish these important functions: (1) 
acquainting students with the purposes 
and activities of professional organiza- 
tions; (2) stimulating student interest in 
current educational problems and issues; 
and (3) providing experiences that will 
induct new teachers into the profession. 

These responsibilities are the obliga- 
tion of the faculty members responsible 
for the teacher education program. Local 
affiliates of the PSEA in colleges and 
universities will find these activities 
challenging opportunities for profes- 
sional service in effective teacher prep- 
aration. 

The 28 pages of basic material com- 
prising the text of the handbook were 
divided among these topics: 

I. The Spirit of Professional Organization. 
Il. Functions of Professional Organizations. 
III. Service Achievements of Professional Or- 

ganizations. 

IV. Professional Organizations at Work. 

V. Suggested Plan for Systematic Instruction. 
VI. Student Branches of the PSEA-NEA. 
Vil. An FTA Chapter in Action. 

It is significant that this first handbook 
was prepared by members of teacher 
education institution faculties who con- 
stituted the first PSEA Committee on 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions. This committee is 
now in its twelfth year and is presently 
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responsible for the FTA [Student NEA] 
program in the high schools and colleges 
of Pennsylvania. 

Actually, the Committee and its by- 
product, the handbook, were the result 
of an expressed need of the PSEA’s Com; 
mittee on Local Associations. How the 
student got the information, whether in 
the classroom or otherwise, was not im- 
portant so long as he got it. 


Chapters 


That the handbook might be used 
by an FTA [Student NEA] chapter was 
a suggested alternative, but since the 
chapter movement was so new at that 
time this was not emphasized. However, 
we believe the best preparation for pro- 
fessional orientation in 1945 was 
achieved by the few college chapters 
then existing, and that the chapter today 
continues to be the best medium for 
that purpose. 

Chapter VII, “An FTA Chapter [Stu- 
dent NEA] in Action,” was contributed 
by a sponsor who was a member of the 
handbook committee, and the following 
excerpts indicate that the action pro- 
gram was designed and executed rather 
adequately to achieve the desired ob- 
jective: 

The prospective teachers who formulated 
the chapter program drew up a Constitution 
and By-laws, and each year a definite sche- 
dule of professional activities is followed. 
These activities include the type in which 
the prospective teacher will engage when a 
full-ledged member of the profession. The 
student is made conscious of the issues, prob- 
lems, and trends in his profession; he is given 
the opportunity to see the services that edu- 
cational organizations render; and he meets 
and talks with leaders in the profession. 

All students registered in the Department 
of Education and following the teacher train- 


ing program for state teacher certification 
may become active members of the FTA 
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chapter upon fulfillment of the department 
and college requirements and payment of 
dues. A member may also pay dues for junior 
membership in other state associations which 
have adopted a plan for such membership. 

The program includes several business 
meetings and attendance and participation 
of the members in three local association 
meetings of the PSEA by invitation. 

They met with several alumnae of the 
college, who were teaching in various pub- 
lic high schools, and discussed teaching prob- 
lems. They attended and participated in the 
PSEA State Convention. They joined in an 
intercollegiate forum with neighboring col- 
leges on current problems of education in 
Pennsylvania. They also attended several 
sessions of Schoolmen’s Week in Philadel- 
phia. 

The members do regular professional 
reading each month. They read their own 
copies of the NEA and PSEA Journals and 
the Education Bulletin. Other reading in- 
cludes current NEA releases in general and 
those of the Research Division in particular. 
The chapter has a small but growing library 
of professional books and materials. 

In this program of professional activities 
the aim is to help students become familiar 
with professional organizations and to par- 
ticipate as much as possible and practical in 
their activities before active service as a 
teacher. It helps promote teacher and stu- 
dent welfare and keeps the prospective teach- 
er in touch with national, state, and local 
educational issues and problems. 


Development of New Procedures 

Since 1945 and the increase in the 
number of chapters, the procedure has 
been for the chapters to supplement in- 
formally what was treated formally in 
education courses about professional 
orientation. While the agenda may 
cover a variety of items appropriate to 
the interest of chapter members, the 
professional orientation aspect prevails. 

These are sample activities presently 
planned or offered for college sponsors: 


I. A September workshop. 
Beginning with a 6:30 dinner on Friday 
and a keynote speaker, the workshop 
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continues in a post-dinner-session when 

the group identifies ‘areas of interest” 

for the following day's session from this 
suggested agenda which they freely 
amend: 

A. As a chapter sponsor, what item 
would you list for top priority treat- 
ment at this meeting? 

B. Which of the following interests you? 
1. A blueprint of chapter programs 
for this year. 

2. Our chapter’s best program last 
year. 

8. Purpose of the college chapter. 
4. How may we best prepare teacher 
candidates for professional citizen- 
ship in the local, state, national, and 
world teacher professional organiza- 
tions? 

5. What's new for chapters in 1957-58 
via NEA and PSEA? 

6. What are the functions and serv- 
ices of PSEA and NEA regarding 
chapters? 

7. How can PSEA and NEA improve 
their functions and services? 

8. To what extent and how should 
the chapter assume responsibility for 
“selective recruitment”? 

9. Should this type of conference be 
held annually? When, where, for how 
long, and what type of program? 

II. Regional meetings at state association 
district conventions in the fall. 

III. Sectional meetings during the annual 
FTA state-wide convention in the 
spring. 

IV. Joint regional “swap sessions” of chap- 
ter and club sponsors throughout the 
year. 


The following are sample activities 
currently planned or offered for chapter 
officers: 


I. Regional fall meetings devoted to prob- 
lems of chapter organization, opera- 
tions, and program planning. 

II. Attendance at the week-long summer 
workshop for local association presi- 
dents and other leaders. 

III. Attendance at state-wide and regional 
TEPS and other state association com- 
mission and committee conferences and 
workshops. 
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IV. Attendance ex-officio at other meetings. 
(Chapter sponsors and presidents al- 
so attend the local association leaders’ 
regional fall conferences. These are es- 
sentially swap sessions for the key ofh- 
cers from each of the local associations 
in the colleges’ general areas. This prob- 
ably is the most rewarding single ex- 
perience the chapter representatives get. 
Here they witness “live action” by mem- 
ber officers and committee chairmen 
preparing to do a service for their local 
constituency for which they personally 
will be responsible. Here they will ob- 
serve the nearest approach possible to 
the fluroscopic treatment of the current 
internal organizational problems of the 
local associations in their neighbor- 
hood.) 
These are sample activities planned 
or offered for chapter members: 
I. Member attendance at FTA district con- 
ventions. 

Il. Member attendance at regional FTA- 
Classroom Teacher professional orienta- 
tion day programs. 

III. Delegate attendance at FTA state con- 
vention. 

IV. Delegate attendance at PSEA state con- 
vention. 


Analysis of Present Program 


The Committee recognizes several 
weaknesses in the present program as it 
applies to the matter of professional or- 
ientation which deserve attention and 
which will require the understanding 
and cooperation of chapter sponsors and 
experienced representatives of profes- 
sional associations to resolve. There are 
instances where sponsors admit they lack 
active professional association experience 
and are unfamiliar with the basic local 
and state professional association philoso- 
phy. Here, we believe, an advisory com- 
mittee from the professional associations 
in the college service area could be of 
service. We contemplate two such ex- 
periments by mutual agreement this year, 
one in which a committee will work with 
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an individual college chapter and 
another in which a district committee 
will work with several chapters within 
the district. In each instance the state 
coordinator and the regional member of 
the professional activities committee will 
participate in planning and executing 
the experiments. 

Local associations in the college chap- 
ter service area might well explore what 
and how they can contribute to some 
phase of new teacher professional orien- 
tation. Sharing a general business or 
professional meeting with one or more 
chapter members not only manifests a 
paternal interest and spirit but permits 
the students to observe the members at 
work on their professional problems. 


Besides encouraging local associations 
to sponsor and support FTA clubs in 
high schools, we are suggesting they 
maintain contact with these teacher edu- 
cation candidates during their period of 
praparation. Co-hosting with the FTA 
club an annual get-together, social or 
otherwise, of these ex-club members dur- 
ing vacations can be a worthy project, 
and at the same time a most encouraging 
and rewarding professional experience 
for the club members and guests. Since 
the teaching profession has accepted the 
challenge to participate in the program 
of selective teacher recruitment, it seems 
appropriate that they maintain their in- 
terest and contacts with these young 
recruits in college. More especially this 
seems pertinent since teachers in service 
are sensitive about the reluctance of an 
increasing number of new teachers to 
join the local, state, and national asso- 
ciations. Last December the Pennsylvania 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 


which represents roughly 85 per cent of 
the professional membership, by resolu- 
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tion unanimously recommended that 
teacher education institutions re-examine 
their programs and philosoyhy to im- 
prove attitudes toward the teaching 
profession, to inculcate graduates with a 
greater desire to serve and to dedicate 
themselves to the profession. It further 
recommended that they include in their 
curriculum a required course on pro- 
fessional organizations. 


The Basic Concept 


Our professional membership under- 
standably prefers to work and serve with 
new teacher talent who have an apprecia- 
tion of why professional associations exist 
and the urgent need for their personal 
affiliation and active support. Here it 
is pertinent to refer to another Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers resolution 
of last December which stated, “We 
believe that non-members of our profes- 
sional associations can in no way be 
considered . . . fully qualified profes- 
sional personnel for employment in the 
schools of the Commonwealth.” 


These new teachers will become the 
beneficiaries of a great and broad pro- 
fessional heritage wrought by their prede- 
cessors through many years of organi- 
zational effort. They should know that 
usually about 100 years elapse between 
the time -the first teachers association 
achieves success in a local campaign for 
a major teacher welfare project and the 
time these benefits accrue to all teachers 
in Pennsylvania, if securing them de- 
pends upon the voluntary action of local 
school authorities. With this knowledge 
they should better understand and ap- 
preciate why teachers desiring to ac- 
celerate action on teacher welfare pro- 
grams and their liberalization must resort 
to legislation at the state level, and the 
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consequent necessity of maintaining a 
strong state association to secure legisla- 
tive enactments along with all its other 
necessary functions. 

They should understand that the 
teaching profession in Pennsylvania has 
lifted itself by its bootstraps. They 
should be especially impressed with the 
knowledge that the Tenure Act, the en- 
actment of which required many years of 
effort by the PSEA to achieve, was the 
profession's declaration of independence. 
They should have the knowledge the 
PSEA was responsible for the initiation 
and enactment of almost the entire com- 
plement of Pennsylvania school laws, 
familiarly known as teacher welfare 
legislation. Furthermore, they should 
realize that their present professional 
heritage may be maintained only by 
eternal vigilence, that the progress 
achieved to date represents only a begin- 
ning, and that the greater and more am- 
bitious legislative objectives of the future 
will demand organizational efforts, tal- 
ent, and support to an extent unrealized 
or presently inconceived. 


Annual Revision of Handbook 


The 1957 handbook is pocket size, 
containing 16 pages, and is our most 
recent effort to aid in conditioning the 
new teacher to the realistic role we wish 
him to assume. 


The preface states that the handbook 
has been prepared for members of the 
Student Education Association of Penn- 
sylvania. It presents in capsule form 
pertinent information that students who 
are preparing to teach in Pennsylvania 
during the next school term should have 
readily available. 

The information is basic in accord- 
ance with existing Pennsylvania law and 
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its numerous interpretations. New and 
amended legislation, court decisions, 
rulings by the Attorney General, etc., 
may create modifications and new inter- 
pretations in this basic information from 
time to time. Therefore, the perma- 
nency of this information is not assured. 

We have solicited suggestions from 
chapter sponsors and members, and 
teachers in service. It is our aim to 
publish annually an amended and im- 
proved volume tailored to the exacting 
specifications of all persons concerned. 
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Our Committee which first took cog- 
nizance of this matter twelve years ago 
will continue to re-examine the evidence 
in a renewed effort to find a solution. 
There is this promising assurance: We 
know of no college faculty member or 
college sponsor in Pennsylvania who is 
not willing and anxious to cooperate 
with our Committee and with the mem- 
bers of our Association in these efforts. 
Among us we are confident a solution 


will be found. 





Early membership in professional organizations at local, state, and national levels 
is almost universally recommended by those who have written extensively on the 
orientation of the beginning teacher. In such organizations, the first-year teacher gets 
to know his fellow workers, becomes informed with regard to trends and developments 
in the teaching profession, and learns about the current public issues with which 
educators at all levels must deals. Payment of dues in these groups is one of the best 
investments a young teacher can make in looking toward a useful and satisfying career. 

In spite of the advantages of such membership, 12.8 percent of the respondents in 
this study did not belong to a local teachers association; 16.2 percent did not belong 
to a state association; and 38.9 percent did not belong to the National Education 
Association. . . .—“First-Year Teachers in 1954-55,” National Education Association 
Research Bulletin XXXIV: 1: 14; February 1956. 





A study made by the NEA Research Division reports the following information: 

1. New teachers in small school systems are more likely to join professional organizations 
than new teachers in large school systems. 

2. First-year teachers in New England are much less likely to join the NEA than first-year 
teachers in other geographic regions. 

$8. Those working in secondary schools are a little less likely to join any of the three 
types or organizations than those working in elementary schools. 

4. Women beginning teachers join in larger proportions than men beginning teachers. 

5. Married beginning teachers tend to remain out of professional groups in larger proportions 
than single beginning teachers. 

6. The amount of education of the beginning teacher apparently has very little to do 
with whether or not he joins. (It should be noted here that those with fcur years of college 


education outnumber in membership those with less than four, but that those with four 
outnumber those with five.) 

One important conclusion can be drawn from item 6 above: Learning about and 
becoming interested in professional organizations takes place after the teacher begins 
to teach. Apparently, little knowledge or interest is acquired during pre-service education. 
—“First-Year Teachers in 1954-55," National Education Association Research Bulletin 
14; February 1956. 
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Orientation To Professional Responsibilities 
in a Single-Purpose Institution 


One does not become professional- 
minded the moment he decides to enter 
a profession. The achievement of a pro- 
fessional attitude is a process of growth 
based upon the professional experiences 
of the individual. A person should have 
attained some growth professionally be- 
fore he becomes a teacher. To aid in this 
attainment and to help provide experi- 
ences to motivate such growth is one of 
the purposes of a professional student 
education association chapter on a 
college campus. 

Competition among the professions in 
a multi-purpose institution causes each 
person to be conscious of those problems 
confronting his chosen field. The 
natural result of this competition is that 
organizations are often formed to pro- 
mote the welfare of each of the profes- 
sions. This is true of education as well 
as many of the others. On the other hand, 
in a single-purpose institution, everyone, 
or nearly everyone, is interested in be- 
coming a teacher and students often feel 
that by the very act of enrolling in such 
a school they have indicated their in- 
terest. They see no need of promoting 
the teaching profession competitively 
with other professions because there are 
no other professions represented. This 
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lack of competition can promote profes- 
sional lethargy in the minds of some of 
the students. This is one of the prob- 
lems encountered in orienting young 
people to their professional responsibili- 
ties in a single-purpose institution. 


Other Orientation Problems 


The sheer weight of numbers in such 
institutions is another problem encoun- 
tered in creating a single organization 
to serve the needs of a student body of 
3,000-4,000. It is difficult to reach all 
who should be reached with items of 
professional interest. The size of the 
membership causes difficulty in provid- 
ing the necessary facilities for a meeting 
or any kind of group activity. Only a 
small percentage of the membership can 
attend off-campus meetings. In many 
cases, only the officers can attend. In 
fact, if all who are eligible were to be- 
come members of the student organiza- 
tion and all of the members attended an 
off-campus meeting, school would be 
dismissed for that day! 

The large membership is not condu- 
cive to creating responsibility in the 
mind of each student for the function- 
ing of the organization. This is due to 
the inability of many of the students to 
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participate in the activities of the 
organization. A person does not feel 
a part of an organization unless he can 
make a greater contribution to the 
welfare than pay dues. 

The selection of program material 
interesting to such a large group is diffi- 
cult. Moreover, diversity of interest 
exists within the field of education. The 
competition of departments in a single- 
purpose institution tends to cause divi- 
sions and many professions within the 
profession; therefore, meetings must have 
universal appeal and pertain to prob- 
lems of the profession as a whole. 

Another problem faced by a single- 
purpose institution is that each interest 
group on campus has its own organiza- 
tion. These are designed to promote the 
welfare of those who have elected to 
teach at certain levels or in certain sub- 
ject matter areas. These organizations 
serve well to aquaint the students with 
the specific problems peculiar to the 
area; however, they do little to cause 
the student to become aware of larger 
problems faced by the profession as a 
whole. In fact, students often become 
so interested and involved in these area 
organizations they are blinded to the 
larger professional problems. Sometimes 
students feel that by participating in 
these they are taking ample care of their 
professional duties. 


lowa State Plan 


A possible solution being considered 
at Iowa State Teachers College is to 
create interest groups within the frame- 
work of a Student National Education 
Association chapter. The special interest 
groups would hold some of their meet- 
ings separately, but they also would at- 
tend and participate in the meetings of 
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the Student NEA chapter. It is hoped 
that such a plan will allow students to 
consider the special problems of their 
own groups in relation to the interests of 
the teaching profession, and thus gain a 
better perspective of both. It is also 
hoped that this plan will enable the 
Student NEA chapter to reach more stu- 
dents and make them feel a part of the 
organization. 

A problem in orientation to the profes- 
sion is sometimes caused by the fact that 
there is still some considerable time be- 
fore the individual becomes a teacher. 
People have trouble becoming profes- 
sional-minded when they are some years 
short of being an active participant in 
the profession. This is a problem com- 
mon to either the multi-purpose or 
single-purpose institution and to all 
professions. To the freshman, four years 
of training seems distant, and since many 
things may happen in the meantime, it 
is a little difficult for him to become 
enthusiastic about something that is ex- 
tended to such a remote future. As 
students near the time of actually enter- 
ing the profession they begin to feel the 
need for a professional understanding. 


Contributions of Students 
to Teacher Education 


Active membership in a professional 
organization helps students become 
aware of the problems of the profession. 
Through attending meetings, reading 
literature, meeting leaders and partici- 
pating in discussions, students not only 
become aware of professional problems, 
but they develop ideas of their own as to 
possible solutions. This membership can 
make many contributions to the welfare 
of the preparing teacher and _ his 
profession. 














ORIENTATION 


Through the student organization, 
students learn about other professional 
organizations. Joint meetings are some- 
times held with local organizations. This 
gives students an opportunity to hear 
current educational problems discussed 
and to participate in such discussion; 
they learn what the purposes of these 
organizations are and how they con- 
tribute to the welfare of education. They 
become accustomed to and see the value 
of working through these organizations 
for the betterment of the profession. 
They learn the contributions each of 
these organizations make and how they 
go about playing their part in the total 
situation. 

The preparing students receive inspira- 
tion by meeting and working with 
leaders in education. They learn who 
some of the national leaders are and 
what special contributions they make. 
This causes them to feel the value of 
their profession and inspires them to set 
higher goals professionally. They also 
gain experience in planning and organiz- 
ing. They develop skills that are valu- 
able in running an organization. The 
organization of the Student NEA should 
be planned so that a large percentage of 
the membership might receive this train- 
ing. The responsibility for the arrange- 
ment of the organization should be left 
to the membership, and faculty sponsors 
should be careful to keep the roles of 
advisors. 


One of the greatest advantages the 
students receive from their student mem- 
bership is membership in the parent or- 
ganization. For a minimum fee the 
student receives all of the benefits, except 
the privilege of voting, that any of the 
members of the state and national 
organizations receive. The student mem- 
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ber receives the official organ of each of 
the parent organizations. Through this, 
he is privileged to read about problems 
of educational interest. He learns the 
value of these magazines and develops 
the habit of reading them to enrich his 
professional understanding. He is en- 
titled to attend any of the meetings of 
the parent organization. He may also 
receive the same fringe benefits that 
members of the state education associa- 
tion receive, such as buying certain books 
at a discount, or purchasing insurance 
at a more economical rate. 


Student NEA Activities 


The Student NEA chapter at Iowa 
State Teachers College helps with 
teacher recruitment through Iowa 
Teacher Education Day. All Iowa 
educational institutions that prepare 
teachers participate in this event. Its 
purpose is to acquaint high school stu- 
dents with the possibilities in teaching. 
The students also learn what each insti- 
tution offers to help them become teach- 
ers; hear kick-off speeches; attend classes; 
visit the dormitories; eat at college cafe- 
terias; and divide into groups to visit 
activities on the campus that are of 
special interest to them. Every effort is 
made to acquaint the students with the 
campus life of a preparing teacher. Stu- 
dent NEA members help plan the activi- 
ties of the day at Iowa State Teachers 
College and act as guides and interpreters 
for the various groups. 

Student NEA members also assist with 
any education conferences held on cam- 
pus. Because of the size of the member- 
ship and the nature of the organization 
it is considered an excellent source of 
student assistance for such conferences. 
As actual members of an organization 
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interested in education these people 
render excellent service in furthering the 
welfare of the profession. They perform 
such duties as serving refreshments and 
acting as hosts or guides. They also serve 
as panel members in discussions and per- 
form other duties within their province. 
The Student NEA chapter is in a favor- 
able financial condition, primarily due 
to the size of the membership. The as- 
sociation has furnished the necessary 
funds to bring speakers of national 
recognition to the campus. It has co- 
operated with smaller organizations by 
co-sponsoring speakers to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest. This consists of 
financial assistance as well as planning 
and acting as co-hosts to the visiting 
speaker. 

Early in the fall semester, teams com- 
posed of two or three Student NEA 
members visit classes in the general pro- 
fessional sequence courses and discuss the 
advantages and values to be received 
from membership in professional organi- 
zations. Due to the fact that these are 
required courses this information reaches 
students who otherwise would not be 
reached. After these discussions have 
been completed a membership drive is 
launched. The principal purpose of 
these discussions is not to gain new mem- 
bers but to inform prospective teachers 
of the values of membership in profes- 
sional organizations. 

A committee is appointed to keep the 
Student NEA members informed of the 
current issues in education. This is ac- 
complished through the use of bulletin 
boards, special bulletins, and articles for 
the campus newspaper. Not only the 
members but the entire student body 
benefits through the activities of this 
committee. By this means it also informs 
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and publicizes chapter activities. The 
bulletin boards are changed periodically 
in order to stimulate the interest of the 
student body. 

A square dance was sponsored on the 
tennis courts at the opening of this 
semester for the purpose of aiding in the 
orientation of new students to the cam- 
pus of Iowa State Teachers College and 
acquainting them with Student NEA and 
its membership. 

Regular meeting dates have been 
scheduled for the year 1957-58 and placed 
on the college calendar. This will avoid 
competition with other meetings and 
assure facilities for meeting. 


Popular Activities of Regularly 
Scheduled Meetings 

The following activities are not neces- 
sarily presented in the order described, 
and in some instances they are repeated 
in the course of the year. They have 
proved to be successful from the stand- 
point of their popularity with the 
members. 


A meeting devoted to jobs and job 
possibilities is presented in the spring 
prior to the time superintendents and 
boards of education hire teachers for the 
coming year. Personnel from the Place- 
ment Bureau serve as speakers or panel 
members to inform the students of job 
possibilities, fields of demand, salaries 
currently offered in teaching areas, sug- 
gestions for combinations of subject- 
matter fields, and other information 
requested by the students. Discussion 


also includes ethics as applied to the 
job application and selection, such as 
what the student should expect from the 
employing officer of the school, or what 
this officer should expect from a candi- 
date. A question often asked is “What 
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questions might I ask an employing offi- 
cer?” Students seem interested not only 
in what questions they have a right to ask 
but also in what they must be sure to 
ask. They often inquire as to what they 
may expect the employing officer to ask 
them. 

Another activity that has been popular 
involves superintendents of schools. 
Superintendents from schools of three 
different sizes are invited to tell what 
characteristics they look for in a pros- 
pective teacher. They explain the duties 
they expect a teacher to perform and 
combinations of teaching fields used in 
their particular schools; in short, in- 
dividuals who have performed these serv- 
ices in the past try to give students 
suggestions that will help them to be- 
come better, more professional beginning 
teachers. 

Principals also are invited to talk to 
the group. There have been meetings in 
which both principals and superinten- 
dents participated. The principal usually 
approaches the discussion from what is 
expected of a teacher, rather than charac- 
teristics of a prospective teacher. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or a representative of the 
State Department is invited to meet with 
chapter members during the school year. 
The organization of the department, how 
it functions, and the services it offers are 
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explained to the members. This meeting 
has been very popular when it is known 
that the official will give his views on 
issues of current interest. For example, 
the topic of reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and its implications for education, 
as well as its effect on the teaching pro- 
fession in Iowa, was chosen by the state 
superintendent. 

Foreign educators are often invited to 
talk on educational practices in their 
country. Such items as school organiza- 
tion, curriculum, and facilities are dis- 
cussed, as well as the teaching profession, 
its rewards and possibilities. 

A meeting that has been suggested is 
one concerned with funds available to 
teachers for further study. Students are 
interested in knowing more about 
scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid or 
other sources of financial assistance that 
can be obtained by worthy persons to 
continue higher education. 


Presently plans are being made to send 
teams to high schools in the state to 
assist with the organization of Future 
Teachers clubs. These teams will discuss 
the values of club membership, explain 
how clubs function, and assist with the 
installation of officers. It is hoped that 
the chapter will continue to serve as a 
parent organization to the high school 
club, offering consultative services and 
assistance with problems which arise. 





The teachers cooperating in [this] study reported membership in the NEA to the 
extent of 61.9 per cent of the total. This is higher than the 53 per cent of all class- 
room teachers and other instructional staff who were NEA members, according to 


1955-56 records. 


Membership in state education associations was reported by 88.6 per cent, and in 


local teachers associations, by 90.5 per cent. 


Two out of five teachers were members of organizations in specialized professional 
fields.—““The Status of the American Public-School Teacher,” National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin XXXV:1:36; February 1957. 








Contributions of Student Organizations 
to the Professional Growth of Teachers 


Tue education of a future teacher, or 
pre-service education at its best, is 
limited. It is impossible to predict in 
advance the problems teachers will en- 
counter, and even if they were known, 
teachers could not be effectively pre- 
pared for them, for professional courses 
offered before teaching are often not 
meaningful to the students because they 
lack experience. 

Student teaching, the nearest approach 
to in-service experience, is limited to one 
class, rather than a full-time teaching 
load. It is under close supervision which 
means that the preparing teacher is not 
required to rely wholly on his own abil- 
ity and resources. The in-service teacher 
is supervised but not so closely. He has 
complete responsibility for a full load 
of teaching. 

Furthermore, in student teaching 
little opportunity is provided to gain 
experience outside the classroom, even 
though it is well known that in-service 
teachers are expected to contribute to 
the solution of the many problems of the 
school, sponsor activities, be members of 
and participate in professional organiza- 
tions, in addition to classroom teaching. 

Little or no provision is made in the 
regular curriculum of teacher education 
institutions for students to learn about 
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or gain experience in these extra class- 
room activities, especially participation 
in professional organizations. 

Membership in professional organiza- 
tions is one of the most important ac- 
tivities of teachers. This is true not only 
because of what the organization does 
for teachers but also what teachers do 
for the organization. 

Professional growth can be accom- 
plished only when teachers work with 
others. Advancement of teaching as a 
profession is accomplished only through 
cooperation with others. 

In order to supplement, aid, and im- 
prove pre-service education by starting 
professional growth early the Student 
National Education Association was 
organized. 

College chapters are composed of stu- 
dent members who already have selected 
teaching as a profession and wish to ad- 
vance their professional growth. They, of 
course, may also have members who have 
not definitely decided to teach but who 
are interested in the possibility, or who 
want a teaching certificate for possible 
future employment. 

The purposes of membership in the 
Student NEA are that of orienting stu- 
dents to their professional responsibili- 
ties, aiding them to learn to participate 
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effectively in educational organizations, 
and developing professional attitudes. 
Those who have developed professional 
attitudes have an interest in teaching 
and its possibilities and an interest in the 
problems of education, and a wish to aid 
in their solution. They participate in 
professional activities and organizations, 
attend professional meetings, and read 
professional literature. Teachers who 
possess these characteristics will make ef- 
forts to improve themselves and to re- 
main educationally vital. The process 
of developing them is slow and cannot 
be postponed until after they start 
teaching. 

Many of these characteristics are de- 
veloped in professional classes; but the 
Student NEA develops them further and 
also gives the students a chance to put 
them into practice by engaging in a series 
of activities designed to promote pro- 
fessional attitudes. The types of activi- 
ties in which they may engage depend 
upon the school, the students, and the 
sponsors. Those on a university campus 
have activities which differ in many re- 
spects from those in the high school or 
those on the campus of a teacher’s col- 
lege. The Student NEA Chapter at the 
University of Arkansas is an example of 
an organization on a university campus. 


Activities of a Student NEA Chapter on a 
University Campus: University of 
Arkansas 

Many types of activities were tried at 
the University of Arkansas over a period 
of years in attempting to learn which 
ones the students were interested in. The 
ideas for those tried came from sugges- 
tions in the literature published by the 
NEA and from the local groups. One of 
the first types of activities to be rejected 
was that of having regular monthly meet- 
ings. Attendance at such meetings was 
not considered as an activity sufficiently 
different from attending classes, es- 
pecially since the types of programs were 
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centered about the same topics that were 
discussed in professional classes. At- 
tendance became so low that they were 
abolished in favor of a series of activities 
in which each student could find an in- 
terest and take a part. The following is 
a description of those which were 
successful. 

Organization Meeting. An organiza- 
tion meeting occurs each fall shortly after 
school opens. At this time there is al- 
ways interest in organizations in general 
for many want to join clubs, get 
elected to an office or help elect a friend, 
and they are eager to meet former friends 
and make new ones. This is also a good 
time to get freshmen interested, es- 
pecially those who have been members of 
FTA clubs in high schools. In addition 
to the election of officers, there are in- 
troductions and explanations concerning 
benefits of membership, amount of the 
dues, and some of the activities of the 
Chapter. 

In preparation for this meeting, a let- 
ter is sent to all members of the College 
of Education explaining the nature of 
the organization and stressing its benefits 
and describing the types of activities. 
The benefits which are stressed are the 
individual subscriptions to the NEA 
Journal and the Journal of Arkansas 
Education; opportunities to engage in 
professional activities, and to be student 
members in their own professional or- 
ganization. They are told that more 
lectures from their professors is not one 
of the activities, but that they will have 
an opportunity to meet them in a less 
formal manner and, if they wish, discuss 
educational problems and issues. 

Visits to High School FTA Clubs and 
Organizing New Clubs. Visiting high 
school FTA clubs and helping to organ- 
ize them are two of the activities which 
students enjoy and participate in more 
than in any other. These visits are ar- 
ranged in advance with the help of the 
sponsor. The students are given instruc- 
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tions in advance about visiting, that is, 
making arrangements by letter or phone, 
calling on the principal or superintend- 
ent of the school after they have ar- 
rived, and then contacting the sponsor 
of the FTA Club. If a high school does 
not have a club, arrangements are made 
in advance to organize one, or they may 
accept an invitation to come to the 
school and help in the organization. 
When invitations are received by the 
sponsor, he selects students who can be 
free from their classes at that time. 
Usually, many more volunteer than can 
go on one trip. 

The schools visited are mostly those 
which are in easy driving distance from 
the University, but some require an en- 
tire day to make the trip. Students 
usually visit in groups accompanied by 
the sponsor, a co-sponsor, or a graduate 
student. 

The visits to the clubs may take the 
form of talks concerning teaching as a 
profession, the values and benefits of 
organizing an FTA Club, a description 
of the NEA and its benefits, or a de- 
scription of a student's life on a college 
campus. 

They are always welcome at the 
schools. In addition to talking to the 
future teachers, often they are invited to 
teach classes, and just as often, they ac- 
cept; take part in an assembly program; 
eat lunch at the school cafeteria; observe 
the buildings, classes and activities of 
the pupils. These observations are 
usually correlated with their professional 
courses. In some cases, seniors are of- 
fered positions while visiting with the 
superintendent; and many accept them. 

One of the purposes of the visits is to 
tell the high school students about the 
FTA Day held on the campus of the 
University each year. 

FTA Day. The annual FTA Day is a 
day held on the campus each February 
when the University Chapter is host to 
high school clubs. Again, through ex- 
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perience, the types of programs the high 
school students like have been de- 
termined. The morning meeting is com- 
posed of introductions, election of dis- 
trict officers, reports from the various 
high school clubs concerning their 
special activities, and for entertainment, 
a talent display from the clubs them- 
selves. These are arranged in advance by 
mail in terms of the time each club needs 
and consist of skits, readings, songs, or 
instrumental selections. Each year the 
students try to bring something different 
and better than the year before. 

On this day there are also introduc- 
tions of University professors, tours of 
the campus conducted by the University 
students, a separate meeting of the 
sponsors and officers to discuss common 
problems and to make plans for the 
future. Tours always include the Uni- 
versity Training school so they can see 
student teachers at work. 

Students, both high school and college, 
are the officers who have charge of these 
meetings. The sponsors sit in the audi- 
ence and give moral support and guid- 
ance only, for leadership cannot be de- 
veloped unless students are placed in 
positions in which they can develop the 
necessary skills and techniques. 

The afternoon meeting is devoted to 
some form of special entertainment, such 
as listening to exchange students tell 
about schools of their countries, special 
music or dramatic productions from the 
music and the speech departments, and 
the installation of officers. During the 
sponsors and officers meeting, plans are 
made to send delegates to the State 
Future Teachers Convention and to help 
select some candidate to run for a state 
office. 

The State Future Teacher Convention. 
In Arkansas, each club and chapter is al- 
lowed one delegate to the State Conven- 
tion of Future Teachers for each ten 
members. Usually several car-loads of 
students attend including delegates, 
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members, and one or more sponsors. 
Convening with hundreds of high 
school and college students from all over 
the state, and listening to some good 
inspirational talks from outstanding edu- 
cators, causes the delegates to come home 
with a renewed interest in and an in- 
creased respect for teaching as a profes- 
sion. Because of the distance many can- 
not attend; therefore a district conven- 
tion is held each year. 


The District Convention. All the 
schools of Northwest Arkansas, both high 
school and college, are organized into a 
district, and each year the members of 
the clubs and chapters meet at some 
school other than the University. It is 
a one-evening event: banquet and pro- 
gram. They are well-attended by Student 
NEA members who may be officers or 
committee members and may take part 
in the program. 

Students are more likely to attend 
meetings where food is served than those 
where it is not. Also, students must be 
taught that teachers have fun; therefore, 
the annual steak fry. 


Annual Steak Fry. Each spring the 
Chapter has a steak fry on the lawn of 
the sponsor. Increased interest is created 
by having students work toward degrees 
in the “College of Steakus Friosify.”’ 
They may work toward the master’s or the 
doctor’s degree, the only two conferred, 
by helping broil the steaks. Those who 
earn degrees receive diplomas signed by 
faculty members who are administrative 
officers of the “College.” At this meet- 
ing, there is a report of the year’s activi- 
ties; a special award is given to the 
Chapter’s most outstanding student 
member; there is an evaluation of 
the year’s activities; and the meeting 
concludes with group singing. 

Other Activities. The officers of the 
Student NEA and several members at- 
tend the Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion convention each year and while 
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there, attend the FTA luncheon which 
is always scheduled at the time of the 
State Convention. 

The sponsor arranges for or accepts 
invitations from local civic clubs for stu- 
dents to present a program concerning 
teaching. They also present programs for 
parent-teacher groups, or other organi- 
zations. The sponsors let groups know 
they are available and help arrange 
transportation and counsel with the stu- 
dents concerning their parts on the 
program. 

Every year or so one meeting of the 
Northwest Arkansas Schoolmasters Club 
is devoted to Future Teachers. Students 
from the chapter present the program 
while others are guests. Students also 
attend the Day District Meetings of the 
AEA. Through the efforts of the Dis- 
trict FTA the members of the host 
school FTA Club, act as guides and 
helpers for the teachers who attend. The 
students also conduct the faculty elec- 
tions for state officers of the AEA when 
the faculty members who belong to the 
local NEA unit vote. This activity gives 
them an opportunity to learn how this 
is done. The students may, and usually 
do, take an interest in the election, 
although they cannot vote. 


Since graduate students are more 
mature and have already developed 
leadership ability, they may be members 
of the Student NEA Chapter but they 
cannot hold office. To permit them to 
do so would deny undergraduates the 
right of developing leadership ability; 
therefore, they are advisors and co- 
sponsors. Because the graduate students 
are keenly interested in education and 
have developed professional attitudes, 
they have an excellent influence on the 
undergraduates in helping them build 
professional ideals. 

In addition to these activities, the off- 
cers and committee members meet fre- 
quently to plan activities. These ex- 
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ecutive committee meetings are “schools” 
for learning to direct, plan, work to- 
gether, exercise imagination, and develop 
initiative. 

Obstacles to a More Enriched Program 


One of the major obstacles is that of 
competing with a large variety of ac- 
tivities on the campus. Any student who 
is interested in participating in clubs and 
organizations has an opportunity to 
spend much of his time in this manner. 
As a result, the students who would 
make the best leaders often have spread 
their efforts over such a wide area they 
are not too effective in any one organiza- 
tion. These activities are the professional 
clubs, honor societies, service clubs, and 
social organizations. 

On a university campus there is al- 
ways the problem of communicating with 
members of a group. The College of 
Education teaches only about one fifth 
to a sixth of the courses required for 
graduation. Those eligible to be mem- 
bers of the Student NEA Chapter are 
taking courses in other colleges and are 
thus dispersed rather than confined in 
one or two buildings. In addition to 
those who are enrolled in the College 
of Education, there are many who are 
enrolled in other colleges as Arts and 
Sciences, Business, and Agriculture and 
Home Economics who are pursuing pro- 
fessional courses in order to meet the 
requirements for a certificate; but these 
students seem to be more interested in 
and are members of organizations in 
their own college than in those of the 
College of Education. 

During the freshman year there are 
many students who have recently been 
members of high-school FTA Clubs. 


They are interested in education and 
plan in advance to join the Student NEA 
when they enter college; but after ar- 
riving, they find themselves in classes 
with many who have no interest in a 
professional organization, especially that 
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of teaching, so the freshmen are often 
influenced by them more than by upper 
classmen in their own college. 

Many students pursuing professional 
courses in education do not plan to pur- 
sue teaching as a life-time work. They 
are taking the courses as a form of “life 
insurance” in the event they may have 
to depend upon their own resources. 
Most of these are girls who are already 
married or who plan to be married as 
soon as they graduate. It is hard for 
them to see that teachers are expected 
and should do more than prepare them- 
selves to teach classes. 

Being on the same campus as those 
who are preparing themselves for other 
professions as those in science, medicine, 
law, and engineering, not only makes it 
difficult for education to attract its 
share of capable youth but it also makes 
it difficult to develop professional atti- 
tudes among those who do elect teaching 
as a profession. They associate with 
those who talk about other professions; 
the professors in other colleges do not 
always speak in glowing terms of the 
teaching profession; and some in other 
colleges attempt to persuade the best 
students in education to change their 
professional choice to that of one which, 
they think, has higher prestige. 

It is easy for those in education to ex- 
cuse themselves and rationalize the situa- 
tion by noting that the percentage of 
those in the College of Education who 
are active in the Student NEA is about 
the same as the percentage of teachers 
in service who are active in the NEA and 
the various state organizations. There 
are entirely too few teachers who are 
really active in their professional organi- 
zations. Many are members; but partici- 
pation ceases with the payment of dues. 
It is not only a hope, but there is some 
evidence, that starting the professional 
education of teachers on college cam- 
puses is increasing the number of teach- 
ers who are active in professional or- 
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ganizations. No studies are available to 
show this, but many informal observa- 
tions have been noted of those who are 
active in college and continue to be when 
they become teachers in-service. 

Teachers colleges do not have many of 
these problems, for they are single pur- 
pose colleges and do not have to com- 
pete with so many conflicting activities 
and attitudes as those preparing them- 
selves for other professions. Also the 
members of the faculty are all of one 
accord with respect to teaching. This 
statement is not entirely true, for many 
teachers colléges accept students who do 
not plan to teach; but they are in the 
minority, not the majority. 
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It is one of the characteristics of a 
true leader that he continues in spite of 
obstacles and difficulties. Perhaps the 
main reason the sponsors continue work- 
ing with the students in Student NEA is 
the encouragement they have when they 
see their graduates taking part in pro- 
fessional organizations. They attend 
state conventions, are on programs, are 
members of committees; they attend 
school masters meetings, the Day District 
meetings, and when contacted at these 
places or at their teaching positions, they 
show by their manner, actions, and 
speech that they are proud of their 
chosen profession. 
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The Advancement of Teaching 
As a Profession 


Appeats for teaching to rise above its 
present status of service, achievement, 
standards, ethics, qualifications of its 
membership as a “profession” are often 
sounded and are usually received with 
great enthusiasm. However, there are 
certain obstacles. Persons trained in ele- 
mentary education represent a_ pre- 
ponderant proportion of the total pro- 
fessional group. They are especially con- 
scious of their role as “teachers” and 
eager for recognition as members of a 
great and influential profession. Because 
of their numbers, and the political 
strength of what in state and local edu- 
cation associations are called “classroom 
teachers,” it is possible to identify and 
color the whole concept of teaching and 
its professional status with their view- 
points and attitudes. This group, I be- 
lieve, is interested in unification, or at 
least cooperation, with all other mem- 
bers of the profession, but what each of 
us sees is largely determined by where 
we stand. Are classroom teachers aware 
of the complexities involved in achieving 
an all-embracing profession? 

The perception I am forced to adopt 
with respect to teaching as a profession 
is extremely complicated. The view- 
point presented here is that of an aca- 
demic vice president in a fairly sizeable 
state university which includes a college 
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of education (with laboratory school) 
among its ten professional colleges. In 
these ten colleges are nearly 1,000 teach- 
ers of one kind or another, affiliated with 
many, many other professions. In the 
College of Education, the Department of 
Secondary Education certifies hundreds 
of future members of the teaching pro- 
fession who receive the bulk of their 
educational training and experience in 
the liberal arts college, or the profes- 
sional colleges of business, fine arts, or 
nursing; and, who enroll in and gradu- 
ate from the College of Education with 
strong orientation towards the profession 
or subject-matter area in which they will 
teach. This phenomena, together with 
that of the general aspiration towards 
“education becoming a profession, such 
as medicine” (often stated) , presents an 
interesting problem in political science 
and social organization. So, as a political 
scientist as well as a current academic 
administrator, the question has consider- 
able interest. 

In the sure knowledge that the goals of 
a profession “like medicine” cannot be 
reached without much intelligent in- 
quiry and effort, the following considera- 
tions are offered. No ship comes to 
harbor without careful plotting of the 
course and reckoning with the currents, 
winds, tides, and shoals. 
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What Is a Profession? 


The first quesion in considering group 
advancement as a profession is to ask 
what the term means. 

The word comes from “profess,” 
which, in the English language, has 
meant, first, to profess or confess religious 
belief or conviction. The deeper root of 
the word relates to the word “priest.” 
Thus perhaps the oldest of the profes- 
sions is the priesthood which claims the 
professed knowledge, power, or ability 
to intercede between ordinary men or 
things and peings extraordinary or 
divine. Other professions are the mili- 
tary, the law, and medicine. They at- 
tempt or profess to do things for, with, 
or to ordinary men that they cannot do 
for themselves; or, if capable of doing in 
some limited degree, can be better done 
by those who profess they do it better. 

Self-designation, however, is not 
enough. There must be public accept- 
ance and recognition. Over the years, 
such a group attempts to establish itself 
in a way that only those persons who are 
selected, chosen, qualified, and admitted 
to the group under its policies are permit- 
ted to perform the professed functions. 
At least this position, approaching 
monopolistic control, is aimed at. The 
sought-for monopoly is usually justified 
in the name of protecting the public or 
conserving significant values of wide 
public importance. 


Law and Medicine 


Of the four professions, law and medi- 
cine have probably achieved the strong- 
est success. High qualifications exist for 
admission to the bar and the practice of 
medicine. Relatively high success has 


been achieved in denying others, not of 
their particular cloth, to engage in the 
same practices—at least in the same way. 
These two professions, it may be noted, 
approximate very closely the social role 
of the priest. The lawyer reveals or in- 
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terprets the “law” to his client. He then 
intercedes with the courts, if necessary, 
to make the desired view of the law pre- 
vail. The physician and surgeon substi- 
tute modern pharmacology and surgery 
for the ancient potions and bloodletting 
of the priest-medicine man. The lawyer 
and the doctor engage extensively in 
private practice and are able to resist 
social controls of restrictive character. 
Their professional status is advanced, 
moreover, and that of their group, by 
each individual advance in private skill 
and achievement. Their income and fees 
correspond in large measure to indi- 
vidual professional skill and other 
personal qualities. 


Clergy and Military 


The modern professional divine and 
soldier also have achieved distinctive 
identification as professional groups. But 
in a sense, these two have been weakened 
as the lawyer and the doctor have ad- 
vanced. Medical and legal advancement 
has supplanted some of the older func- 
tions of the priest and soldier, despite 
much interdependence. If the individual 
ills of men yield more to the physician 
than the priest, and if remedies for 
social ills more and more are handled 
by lawyers instead of soldiers (for ex- 
ample in the adjustment of disputes) , 
so the role of priest and _ soldier 
diminishes and readjusts to new fields. 


Although the graduate of West Point 
and the graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary enter well-marked “profes- 
sions,” with their honor codes, systems 
of ethics, qualifications for entrance, 
membership, and performance, the pro- 
fessional soldier and the local pastor have 
additional handicaps, in contrast with 
doctor and lawyer. Although they pro- 
fess knowledge of, and apply that pro- 
fessed knowledge to, central human 
problems, their salaries and fees tend to 
be fixed and their economic position 
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restricted. The soldier no longer engages 
in free enterprise. The post-battle loot- 
ing stage of enterprise is so infrequent, 
and indeed so much under laws of war 
and command-control, as to prove incon- 
sequential. The professional soldier must 
work for a fixed salary. His emoluments 
are rigidly fixed by law, professional 
ethics, and the state. 


The opportunity of the clergy for 
private practice is also limited, if not 
virtually circumscribed by the tenets of 
the religion he professes. The income 
from conducting a wedding, a funeral, 
or administering other rites must take a 
weak second to his salary, which, like the 
soldier's is fixed by a budget. And, in- 
creasingly, religions arise in which laymen 
have entirely supplanted the learned 
divines. In administering individualistic 
rites of religious practice for the health, 
spiritual comfort, or benefit of a client, 
the professional divine or layman is 
virtually barred from the sources of in- 
come which in comparable, and some- 
times similar circumstances, produce a 
healthy private fee for a doctor or 
lawyer. With doctors we may include the 
doctors of dentistry. 


Thus law and medicine tend to be. 
come the envy of all the new vocations 
and “professions” which spring up in 
contemporary society. The reasons are 
simple: First, both have demonstrated 
ability to render services which, of neces- 
sity, humanity requires. Secondly, in 
view of the demonstrated ability and the 
necessity, men and women are prepared 
and willing to pay well for such services, 
and, in connection with this process, the 
profession grows in inward ability and 
in outward strength by virtue of its own 
processes. These two reasons may be 


summarized as reasons of “necessary per- 
formance” and “constant growth and im- 
provement through performance.” As 
such they stand as broad, if vague, tests 
of a profession. 
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Ils Teaching a Profession? 


If teaching is a profession, is ‘t one 
that is single in nature and all-embrac- 
ing? Or, is it multiple in nature, em- 
bracing many sub-greups and other 
distinctive professions? There remains, 
also, the question of whether teaching 
can be said to be a profession or rather 
a “process” in human society, open to 
laymen or other professions as a uni- 
versal process? Is teaching like adminis- 
tration which, although approached 
with professional pride, dignity, and ob- 
jectives, yet remains a process which 
cannot be effectively harnessed, con- 
trolled, and monopolized by any single 
group of “professors”? Witness the aca- 
demic professor of business, public, edu- 
cational, and social welfare administra- 
tion, to name a few. If mastery of the 
process becomes an art, is mastery of an 
art a justifiable consideration in the es- 
tablishment of a profession? Speaking, 
cooking, entertaining, writing, and other 
arts, which, like teaching and administra- 
tion, have universal aspects, come to 
mind. These are also arts which, in such 
an inquiry, the scientific mind cannot 
ignore. 

In the performance of the art of teach- 
ing, the tests of “necessary performance” 
and “constant growth and improvement 
through performance” can all be passed 
in the broad sense. Can they be passed 
in the same way as medicine, dentistry, 
or law? The answer is undoubtedly in 
the affirmative. But there are also broad 
exceptions, including some amateurs 
who outperform some “professionals.” 
The same scale of fees for the private 
practice of the profession of teaching or 
professions engaged in teaching does not 
prevail or even approximate those avail- 
able to private practice in medicine or 
law. Monopolistic controls (equivalent 
to the “integrated bar” of the lawyers, 
for example) exist only mildly in state 
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certification requirements. In some 
European countries, state-conducted ex- 
aminations admit to teaching, as with 
admission to the integrated bar in 
America. Because of the universal use 
of the process of teaching (in family, 
industrial, social, economic, and political 
life beyond the organized classroom) , 
complete control of the process by those 
practicing in the organized schoolroom 
seems well-nigh impossible. 


Teaching Is "Socialized" 


There is also the fact that those seek- 
ing higher standards of “‘professionaliza- 
tion”—the organized teachers associa- 
tions, individual members, and _ col- 
leagues—are in the main handicapped 
by the fact that their participation in 
the process of teaching has been “social- 
ized.” By “socialized” is meant that or- 
ganized education has been found to have 
such fundamental importance for eco- 
nomic and other reasons, that the process 
of formal teaching has been organized 
and brought under social control. Social 
control is exercised by private groups 
and associations as well as by public 
authority in law. Hence, as a salaried 
worker, the teacher is limited by the 
ability and willingness of his sponsoring 
group, state, local, or private school 
authority. Few, if any, are the privat 
docents, who, as in the older German 
universities, were privileged to lecture 
for such students as were willing to at- 
tend and pay. Controlled entrance to 
the formally organized process of teach- 
ing, by such means as limiting the sup- 
ply, or hiking standards, cannot proceed 
beyond the consent of society. Where a 
doctor, dentist, or lawyer can largely be 
master of his fate, a teacher finds that he 
is more of a servant and less a master. 
Of course, many situations develop in 
which social necessity dictates that a 
doctor, dentist, or lawyer perform as a 
social servant. But the rule of necessity 
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which underlies the latter is sharper, 
clearer, and more pronounced than the 
social acceptance of teaching. Men, in- 
cluding teachers, will call for help for 
a ruptured appendix or a ruptured con- 
tract with far more immediacy and 
urgency than they will call for the help 
of a teacher. The teacher's work can, 
they will argue, be temporarily post- 
poned. The ruptured appendix, aching 
tooth, or subpoena will not wait. Edu- 
cation under professional sponsorship is 
important and occupies a high place on 
the social agenda; but there are cur- 
rently things in the nature of men and 
organized society which put other things 
on a higher priority list, at least in point 
of time. 


Professions Dependent Upon Teaching 


The fact that doctors and lawyers and 
their immediate necessary services are 
dependent on teachers is frequently over- 
looked. This raises another question. 
Namely, are teachers members of several 
professions, rather than constituting 
themselves a single “profession”? 

In the case of those who finally (from 
the standpoint of time) teach our 
lawyers, doctors, and dentists (in the 
graduate professional schools), the 
strongest case can be made that teachers 
are members of several professions. The 
medical school professor, the law school 
professor, the dental school professor, are 
in turn, doctors, lawyers, and dentists of 
various professional specialities. This 
subject-matter differentiation runs wide 
and deep through higher education. It 
continues fairly strong in secondary edu- 
cation, and only gradually declines as 
the elementary schools are viewed. It 
raises the question whether “education” 
itself is a subject matter in the same way 
as medicine, military science, and law; 
or whether it is a descriptive rubric for a 
variety of applied subject matters based 
on the study of human growth and the 
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nature and character of society, and as 
such, basically dependent on the biologi- 
cal and social sciences. Even in kinder- 
garten or early grades, the teacher's role 
as musician, language expert, biologist, 
painter, psychologist, and other scientific 
or artistic specialist is highly dependent 
on well-established professions external 
to the elementary classroom—whether 
outside or inside the college faculty that 
educated the elementary teacher. 


This last phenomena suggests some- 
thing for the university, college, or pre- 
paring phase for the teaching profession: 
As the number of prospective teachers 
of a particular age-level receiving uni- 
form instruction decreases, chances are 
that the variety and intensity of pro- 
fessionalization increases. For example, 
a university medical school may have an 
entering class of 50 or 60 students, all 
with B.A. or B.S. degrees. These 50 or 
60 all receive uniform instruction in the 
graduate professional medical school. 
The same university may have 3,000 
freshmen, who started as 6,000 high 
school sophomores, or as 10,000 first- 
graders. The first graders were taught 
by teachers, some of whom only taught 
a year or so after receiving an elementary 
diploma. They then married or left 
teaching. These teachers had a common 
educational background and experience. 
Their professional status, from the 
standpoint of numbers, illustrates the 
inquiry. The 10,000 first graders were 
taught, shall we say, by 250 teachers in 
250 classrooms of 40 pupils each. By 
the time 50 older selected persons reach 
medical school (one-half of 1 per cent 
of the 10,000) , they will absorb the time 
and talents of another group of approxi- 
mately 250 teachers in medical school. 
These 250 will be highly professionalized 
as biochemists, anatomists, physiologists, 
pharmacologists, pediatricians, radiolo- 
gists, anesthesiologists, internists, sur- 


geons, neuro-surgeons, proctologists, ob- 
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stetricians, gynecologists, and so forth. 
There is no argument about the profes- 
sional standing of the latter, whether 
Ph.D.’s or M.D.’s. A group of 50 or 60 
candidates for the Ph.D. or Ed.D. in 
education, social, or biological science 
will absorb the attention and efforts of 
perhaps 8 to 20 “professionals” in the 
graduate school. Between the 21-year-old 
graduate with the B.S. in elementary 
education and this group stand the 
junior high, high school, college and 
university musicians, accountants, book- 
keepers, electricians, woodworkers, metal- 
workers, typists, stenographers, mathe- 
maticians, chemists, physicists, journal- 
ists, and all the others who teach and who 
can also practice a corresponding profes- 
sion outside the classroom. The ability 
of the junior high music, bookkeeping, 
or mathematics teacher to teach private 
lessons, do income tax jobs or consulting 
work for good pay will demonstrate, 
however, that public acceptance of 
“necessary performance” is still funda- 
mental. Those who have this status 
strengthen their position in the “teach- 
ing” profession, as we all know. And 
length of training as a Ph.D. or Ed.D., 
without this forte, still suffers from lack 
of recognition. 


Conclusion 


It can be observed, despite the scale 
of intensities in training and ability to 
command outside fees noted above, that 
the anesthesiologist in the medical school 
yet “feels” something in common with 
the first-grade teacher holding the B.S. 
in elementary education. The common 
core for this feeling is the process of 
teaching, action, and reaction between 
students and teacher, devotion to this 
process as a calling, and, in nearly all 
cases, a wide measure of personal con- 
cern and responsibility for the outcome. 
This concern is both for individual 
students and for society. 
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To wield this feeling and common 
function into a deeper bond in the in- 
terests of a common profession may be 
possible. The foregoing discussion sug- 
gests types of obstacles, however, which 
may have to be—overcome. The road 
which looks the longest may well prove 
to be the shortest in this quest. Many 
will think that organized effort directed 
at heightening monopoly controls, in- 
creasing the intensity of demand by 
legislated “quality-control,” or withhold- 
ing supply, is the short and best road. 
I am inclined to think that existing 
social controls can defeat this type of 
effort to enhance the “necessity” test 
unless accompanied by other important 
considerations. The second route, namely 
via “constant growth and improvement 
through performance,” may prove to be 
the short road, even if it seems the 
longest. 

One step along this road could be 
more effective cooperation between the 
liberal arts-and-sciences faculties and the 
education faculties in colleges and uni- 
versities. The so-called “subject-matter 
people,” I believe, are eager and anxious 
to be invited to assist in the effort to 
improve and strengthen programs of 
teacher education. They realize that 
their own future bread and butter de- 
pends on hearty cooperation in produc- 
ing the trained source of supply (stu- 
dents) on which they ultimately “feed.” 
It may be a mere article of faith to state 
that university-wide concern and coop- 
eration with the school of education 
should be able to do much, within a 
short period of time, in providing 
stronger professional recruits for the 
profession. 

An unhealthy over-concern for the ac- 
cumulation of credits for re-certification 
by many teachers now in service could 
be replaced by the more basic concern 
for personal growth and improvement. 
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The necessity of six hours of credit and 
the serving of “time” to get it will hardly 
produce the greatness of heart, intellect, 
and wisdom, the contagion for knowl- 
edge and growth, that should characterize 
the teacher. Compare the income of the 
plumber and the teacher. The plumber 
passess the “necessity” test without 
six hours of extension. Can teachers 
move towards it with six hours of ex- 
tension? This is the question. Con- 
tagion, like the spirit of research, should 
enter every teaching activity. The 
teacher should radiate knowledge. The 
school house should glow. Public rela- 
tions workers need something constant 
and real to talk about. Education can 
learn to “speak for itself’ with a clearer 
voice. For example, the simple matter 
of cultivated speech, oral and written 
expression—or their absence—among in- 
dividual teachers alone, might help work 
a change. As things stand, in the average 
social group, neither the content nor the 
manner of many teachers’ expression 
marks them as any different from the 
rest of those present. This is not always 
a compliment to the group! Nor is it 
to argue for difference, superficiality, or 
“effect” on the part of teachers as op- 
posed to plumbers or plumbing con- 
tractors. But to become more conscious 
of the role and the marks of the edu- 
cated man or woman, to contribute, to 
shed light, rather than to only reflect or 
mirror what passes in routine social in- 
tercourse, is the teacher’s vocation. It 
should be recognizable outside as well 
as inside the classroom. 

Conscious effort to revive the ancient 
view that the teacher is one who knows 
something, and who knows it well, has 
great importance. Learning is one mark 
of any profession. The love of learning 
must walk hand in hand with love of 
teaching, love of students, and yearning 
for greater professional recognition. 
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Chester Barnard has written in the field 
of administration that the power behind 
a command or order lies in the willing- 
ness of those to whom it is directed to 
accept it. In the case of education as a 
profession, perhaps something of the 
same rule prevails—that those served, 
students, boards of education, parents, 
the public, need to be more willing to 
accept teachers as members of a great 
profession. In the final analysis, perhaps 
that willingness rests in the nature of 
social controls in the ability of each 
teacher to convince others that he or she 
is, in truth, not merely one who pro- 
fesses, but who in professing, performs 
and produces. At least, this aspect of the 
obstacle race will always be with us as 
individuals, even after the dream of pro- 
fessionalization for the larger group has 
been more abundantly achieved. 
Finally, what will be referred to as 
the political problem within the broad 
and complex ranks of all those who con- 
sider themselves teachers—whether an- 
esthesiologists or “classroom teachers’— 
must be raised. Some things cannot be 
legislated or achieved even by over- 
whelming majority vote. The “class- 
room teacher” from the elementary 
schools are the largest group of teachers. 
Formerly, university presidents, and 
nationally-recognized specialized scholars 
in scientific and literary fields were 
honored by election to leadership in 
state teachers, or other educational as- 
sociations. Today the posts of leadership 
are largely held by “classroom teachers.” 
They are wonderful people. They are ab- 
solutely essential, as a group, to Ameri- 
can society. If they were to aim at achiev- 


ing professional status as such, they 
would have little difficulty. An Ameri- 
can Society of Elementary Teachers, 
with regional and state branches, would 
have little difficulty establishing itself 
as something equivalent (in time) to the 
American Bar Association or the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; but unless this 
potentially powerful group within the 
“politics of education” recognizes the 
major difficulties, the effort to make 
“teaching” per se an over-all profession, 
equivalent to law and medicine, may 
“come a cropper.” In a_ university 
faculty, the tendency of the education 
faculty to receive and pre-empt the term 
“professional educators” is a handicap 
rather than a blessing. Chemistry, medi- 
cal and law professors view themselves as 
“professional educators” also. The large 
group of dues-paying members of educa- 
tional associations, elementary and 
secondary teachers and administrators, 
must remember that the high school 
chemistry teacher who pays his dues to 
the American Chemical Society, to Sigma 
Xi, and the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, is also inter- 
ested in teaching as a profession, and 
membership in the foregoing is the most 
solid kind of proof. 

In the teaching profession, like the 
great House above, there “are many 
mansions.” A majority vote in the local 
district or state teachers association will 
not change the essential structure of the 
dual and multi-professional aspects of 
teaching in contemporary society. The 
growth and improvement of professional 
standards must reckon with this funda- 
mental fact. 





The figures suggest that today’s teachers have come from the families of farmers, 
managerial and self-employed, professional, and semi-professional workers in larger 
proportions than is true of adult Americans in general. Conversely, it would seem 
that fewer teachers than other adults are children of unskilled workers and clerical 
and sales workers.—“The Status of the American Public-School Teacher,” National 
Education Association Research Bulletin XXXV: 1: 9; February 1957. 














Personal Values Held By College Students 
Who Enter A Teacher Education Program' 


I; THE desire for security a characteris- 
tic of those young people who plan to 
teach? Is it a trait found in modern 
young people in general? Just what do 
teachers-in-preparation consider most im- 
portant when one personal value con- 
flicts with other important personal 
values? 

The purpose of the study reported in 
this paper was to gain new insight into 
the personal values which are held by 
college students who enter into the 
teacher education program at Ohio Uni- 
versity in Athens, Ohio. 

It is a relatively simple matter to 
point out to college students that teach- 
ing, as a profession, offers certain values. 
Examples might include the following: 
(1) Teaching provides an opportunity to 
work with educated colleagues. (2) Work- 
ing with children can be intellectually 
stimulating. (3) Teachers have vacation 
times for travel. (4) Security is offered 
teachers in the forms of tenure and re- 
tirement programs. 

However, it is not always so simple to 
help prospective teachers to analyze their 





*This exploratory analysis was financed in 
part by a research grant from the Ohio Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc. At the time data were collected 
the author was an Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at Ohio University. Dorothy Burns, an 
advanced student in education, served as re- 
search assistant. 


Norman E. Dilley 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


own personal values in order to deter- 
mine how nearly they coincide with 
those which can be found in teaching. 
In terms of teacher selection and teacher 
education, two alternatives must be con- 
sidered. The problem can be ignored and 
students can be permitted to try some of 
the courses in teaching methods in order 
to see if they might like to teach. This 
is a time consuming process. In lieu of 
this, it was the thought of the author 
that perhaps some sort of a scale or in- 
strument might be devised that could 
serve a double purpose. It might be used 
to help students analyze their own per- 
sonal values. In addition, the analysis 
of data collected from the administration 
of such a scale to a few hundred students 
might perhaps provide some new insight 
into the characteristics of those college 
students who enter into a teacher educa- 
tion program. Eventually such informa- 
tion could be of some value in the coun- 
seling and guidance of college freshmen. 


Sources of Data 


Data were collected from 359 students. 
Of this total, 266 were enrolled in the 
course, Introduction to Education, dur- 
ing the spring semester of 1954, the fall 
semester of 1954, and the spring semes- 
ter of 1955. Of the 266 potential teachers 
who participated in the study, 202 were 
women, and 64 were men. 
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Although the chief emphasis in the 
investigation was on the identification 
and analysis of personal values held by 
potential teachers, it was considered de- 
sirable to provide some comparison with 
the values held by college students who 
were interested in another vocation, and 
who were more likely to be of the male 
sex than are future teachers. The scale 
was administered to 93 students who 
were enrolled during the spring semes- 
ter of 1955 in the course, Engineering 
Orientation.2, Three papers were not 
completed properly, and no attempt was 
made to contact the people concerned. 
Data from the remaining 90 potential 
engineers were analyzed. Thus, since 
three papers were discarded, the study 
is actually based upon returns form 356 
college students, most of whom were in 
the freshman and sophomore classes. 


The Paired Comparison Scale 


A paired-comparison scale* was the 
forced-choice type of instruments that 
was designed and administered. It was 
based upon seventeen statements which 
might suggest different personal values. 
Each statement was paired with each of 
the other sixteen. In its final form the 
scale included the following statements 
of personal values: 

1. $10,000 at one time 

2. A home of your own 

3. A regular income 

4. Regular contacts with educated people 
5. A husband (or wife) 





*Permission to gather data from the students 
in the course, Engineering Orientation, was 
provided by E. J. Taylor, Jr, Dean of the 
College of Applied Science, Ohio University. 

*For more detailed description of the method 
of paired-comparison, as used in this study, see 
Norman E. Dilley, Problems of a Group of 
Student Teachers in Elementary Education with 
Implications for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education at Indiana University. Microfilmed 
Doctor's thesis, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1953, pp. 27-32, 45-59. 
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6. Marriage and children 

7. A trip to Europe 

8. A personal library of selected books 

9. A new automobile 

10. Pride in your work 

11. Fine clothes 

12. An eight hour working day 

13. Opportunities to help people 

14. The respect of the community 

15. Contacts with children and/or ado- 
lescents 

16. Freedom to live exactly as you please 

17. Solitude 


Directions that were located on the 
first page of the scale were as follows: 


This is not a test! There are no right or 
wrong answers. This is merely a device to 
help prospective teachers determine what 
they really want out of life. 

In the space provided please check for each 
pair the one statement which you consider 
to be more important. Do not become dis- 
turbed if you are forced to choose between 
two statements, neither of which seems more 
important to you. Scores for such cases will 
balance out in tabulation. Base your selec- 
tion more on their intrinsic value than on 
resale value. 


The entire scale, consisting of 136 pairs 
of statements was completed by most 
students in approximately 30 minutes. 
No student needed more than one hour 
to complete the task. Many students ap- 
peared to be fascinated with the idea. 


An Analysis of the Data 


Scale values, assigned to each state- 
ment suggesting a personal value, have 
been presented graphically for each 
group of subjects. Figure | illustrates the 
manner in which each statement was 
chosen by all 266 future teachers. Figure 
2 pictures the selections of the 202 female 
future teachers. The information shown 
in Figure 3 indicates the choices made by 
the 64 male future teachers. The 90 fu- 
ture engineers, all male, voted in the 
way shown in Figure 4. 

Rank order of selections made by each 
group of subjects has been determined. 
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This information, along with a summary 
of all the scale values assigned to each 
statement by each group of subjects, is 
presented in Table I. Rank order was 
found in order that some rank correla- 
tions could be computed. This procedure 
was, of course, somewhat limited in that 
rank order does not show fine discrimi- 
nations between selections. 

For example, all groups of subjects 
ranked as first the statement, marriage 
and children. Yet the scale value assigned 
to this statement by female future teach- 
ers is higher than the scale values as- 
signed by the two groups of male 
subjects. 
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An Interpretation of the Data 


Within the limitations of the present 
study, certain conclusions appear to be 
justified. They are as follows: 

1. The desire for marriage and chil- 
dren seems to be more of a general char- 
acteristic of young people than a char- 
acteristic of students who are interested 
in a specific profession. 

2. Contacts with children and/or 
adolescents were considered to be more 
important by the future teachers than by 
the future engineers. 

3. Men in both education and engi 
neering orientation courses expressed 
more concern about the importance of 
a regular income than did the yonug 
women. 
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TABLE I 


Rank Order and Scale Values Assigned to Each Statement by 
Future Teachers and by Future Engineers 










































































Female Future | Male Future All Future | All Future 
Teachers | Teachers Teachers Engineers 
Statements Which Suggest ors YF 
Personal Values | | | | 
Rank | Scale Rank | Scale | Rank | Scale | Rank | Scale 
Order | Value | Order | Value | Order | Value Order | Value 
$10,000 at one time | 15.0) 0.65 | 13 | 0.80 | 14 | 0.69 | 1 | 0.89 
| | 
A home of your own | 6.5/1.7! 5 | 1.82 | 6 |1.76| 5 | 1.64 
A regular income 8.0/1.72| 2 | 1.92] 5 |1.76) 3 | 1.75 
Regular contacts with educated 
people 9.0/1.33/ 9 | 1.28) 9 | 1.32) 9 | 0.08 
A husband (or wife) 2.0) 2.16| 3 |1.83| 2 | 2.08| 2 | 1.76 
Marriage and children | 1.0 | 2.42 | l | 1.94 | 1 | 2.29 | | ioe 
A trip to Europe (11.0) 1.07| 12 | 0.87 | 11 | 1.02 | 14 | 0.63 
A personal library of selected books | 14.0 | 0.67 | 15 | 0.72 | 15 | 0.68 | 16 | 0.51 
A new automobile | 16.0 | 0.64 14 | 0.75] 16 | 0.67 | 12 | 0.74 
| 
Pride in your work | 5.0) 1.77| 7 | 1.69] 7 | 1.75] 4 | 1.66 
Fine clothes /13.0/ 0.70) 16 | 0.68| 13 |0.70| 15 | 0.62 
An eight hour working day 12.0} 1.00! 11 | 1.04} 12 | 1.01| 10 | 0.94 
Opportunities to help people 3.0\1.91| 6 |1.72| 3 |1.86| 8 | 1.11 
The respect of the community 4.0| 1.84) 4 | 1.83 4 | 1.84) 6 | 1.46 
Contacts with children and/or | | | | 
adolescents 6.5/ 1.74) 8 | 1.38} 8 | 1.65] 13 | 0.73 
Freedom to live exactly as you please) 10.0 | 1.12] 10 | 1.15 | 10 | 1.12} 7 | 1.21 
Solitude 17 | 0.00 | 17 | 0.00 | 17 | 0.00 
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4. The desire for $10,000 at one time 
was not ranked too high by students in 
any of the groups. Future engineers, 
however, did rank this value higher than 
did future teachers. Of the future 
teachers, the men seemed to be more 
interested than did the women. 

5. The future teachers placed more 
value on a trip to Europe than did the 
potential engineers. 

6. It would seem that all future teach- 
ers, and especially the female teachers, 
are more concerned with opportunities to 
help people than are the future engi- 
neers. 

7. Fine clothes, although rated a little 
higher by women than by men, does not 
appear to be of much concern to the 
students in any of the groups studied. 
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8. It would seem that young people of 
college age hunger for companionship. 
At any rate the people in all groups 
studied ranked solitude at the bottom of 
the list. 

9. None of the groups of students 
placed much importance upon the need 
for a personal library of selected books. 
It is quite possible that such a collection 
of books might be more highly regarded 
by students of junior, senior, and gradu- 
ate rank. 

10. Future engineers seemed to be 
more concerned about freedom to live 
exactly as they pleased. This may suggest 
that they are less willing to comply with 
established convention than are those 
people who plan to become teachers. 
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11. Pride in your work—as a personal 
value—was thought to be of considerable 
importance by the students in all groups. 
A higher scale value was assigned to this 
statement by future teachers, but, in 
terms of rank order, it was rated higher 
by the future engineers. 

12. In terms of rank order, a high posi- 
tive rank correlation (.85) was found to 
exist between the selections of future 
engineers and future teachers. This 
might suggest that many personal values 
are more characteristic of college youth 
in general regardless of their professional 
choices. An even higher positive rank 
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correlation (.92) was found between the 
selections of male future teachers and 
future engineers (all male). This fact 
suggests that some of the values are 
characteristic of each sex. The lowest 
rank correlation (.80) occurred between 
the preferences of female future teachers 
and the engineers. 

13. Those distinguishing personal 
values which are characteristic of college 
students who enter a teacher education 
program include the following: (1) De- 
sire for contacts with children and/or 
adolescents; and (2) Desire for oppor- 
tunities to help other people. 





Let's drive into oblivion the “justas”—I’m justa social studies teacher, justa 
elementary teacher, justa teacher.—John Lester Buford. 











COLLEGE CREDIT FOR TRAVEL 


Participants in tours organized by the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Association, may earn academic 
credit. Other advantages of traveling with NEA Tours include: 


* The guidance of experienced 
tour leaders who are active in education 


* Itineraries planned to 
include places of educational significance 


* Programs planned by 
educators for educators 


For information about our 1958 program of tours and for our plan of 
cooperation with colleges and universities write: 


NEA TOURS, Dept. TE 
1201 16TH St., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 




















The Forces Beneath the Threshold 


Tue MODERN historian of ideas who 
blithely applies the harsh label of anti- 
intellectualism to a great number of re- 
cent influences upon educational theory 
is perhaps striking a desperate blow at 
semantics. Confronted by a series of 
major influences which challenge the 
sanctity of the traditional sequence of 
conscious thought leading to action, he 
is embarassingly forced to try to classify 
“ideas” which do not fit into his assump- 
tive pattern. As he enters the perplexing 
realm of modern theories of behavior, 
which are so invariably devoted to a 
denigration of the prestige and import- 
ance of the idea as a human motivation, 
he is understandably forced to resort to 
such an awkward and absurd classifica- 
tion. 


"Anti- Intellectualism" 


What are these so-called anti-intellec- 
tual influences? They have arisen today 
to dominate virtually every field of 
study, and we may, by considering the 
major ones, indicate an almost Cartesian 
trend toward automatism in modern 
conceptions of human behavior. They 
are, first and foremost, direct and irrev- 
erent denials of man’s present intellec- 
tual autonomy. They are the unseen, un- 
controlled forces—the motivations of 
Freud, the  perception-relativity of 
Einstein, the civilization “wave cycles” 
of Toynbee, the social operants of 
Pareto, the “concomitants” and “collat- 
eral learnings” of Dewey, the symbolic 
logic of Cassirer, the conditionings of 
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Pavlov, and the nonreferents of the 
semanticists. 

Such a list is not merely a nebulous 
classification or collection of fascinating 
modern theories. They have the closest 
imaginable relationship to each other 
in one basic educational sense. Applied 
to the human situation they all deny 
traditional “‘intellectualism” by making 
all classic situations extraordinarily pre- 
dictable. Man, acting as if he knew both 
the cause and the result of his action, is 
no longer responsible only to the right- 
ness or wrongness of the “idea” he has 
consciously held in wilfully determining 
his action. Such theories restore a mea- 
sure of complex and utterly mysterious 
determinism to human behavior which 
literally mocks the naiveties of a long 
esteemed intellectual tradition. That 
man typically acts upon an “idea” which 
he consciously holds as a detailed pre- 
determinant of his action is no longer a 
supportable assumption. It is perhaps 
most significant that virtually every new 
insight in the social fields adds strength 
to this so-called anti-intellectualism. 


The Irrational Forces 


The two elements in any purposeful 
endeavor, i.e., the will to do something 
and the conscious plan, are obviously 
preceded by all these irrational forces 
which, in fact, take such diabolical pre- 
cedence as to make the project seem 
virtually predestined. Yet the advocacy 
today of such an esoteric theory as literal 
predestination or of outright determin- 
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ism in nature would invite immedi- 
ate ridicule. Certainly the usual con- 
ception of these theories hampers any 
serious modern use of the terms. 
Still it is becoming painfully obvious 
that some such concept as “progres- 
sive determinism” is highly valid in de- 
scribing the educational process, and it 
is not less true that irrational forces play 
a major role in the motivations that 
shape our destinies. 


The emergence of a scientific approach 
to intellectualism, as opposed to a myth- 
centered one, thus greatly disturbs the 
traditional assumptions so dear to 
scholarship in general. It is easy enough 
to assert that one or more significant 
ideas are prevalent in a given situation 
or general social movement. Our present 
understanding of the origin of such ideas, 
however, is typically stated by White- 
head: 


Men are driven by their thoughts as well 
as by the molecules in their bodies, by in- 
telligence and by senseless forces. . . . We 
must not over-intellectualize the various types 
of human experience. Mankind is the animal 
at the head of the primates, and cannot es- 
cape the habits of mind which cling closely 
to habits of body. 

Our consciousness does not initiate our 
modes of functioning.’ 


We are indeed “driven” creatures, in the 
last analysis, and our present purpose- 
ful areas of research are fittingly oriented 
toward an educational understanding of 
these irrational driving forces behind 
human behavior. 

The element of fear, which needlessly 
arises from the threat seemingly posed by 
these irrational forces, is akin to all 
those fears and uncertainties which in- 
variably accompany new discoveries. The 
ultimate, favorable promise of such dis- 
coveries is minimized by the founda- 





‘Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas 
(New York: The New American Library, 1955) 
p. 53. 
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tion-shaking insecurity they give to 
our once-comfortable notions. Educa- 
tionally, they promise at last to bring 
real solutions and the more enduring 
comfort of solid ground. Our present 
challenge is the hard acceptance of grow- 
ing evidence and factual data in these 
irrational fields and the sloughing off of 
a hundred century-old myths relating to 
man’s intellectual status. 

The historian of ideas might well seek 
a new label for these trends, viewing 
them perhaps as the emergence of the 
first real glimmerings of rationality yet 
displayed by man. Was man ever truly 
rational as long as he confined his logic 
to objects external to himself? Was he 
ridiculously being “objective” by remov- 
ing his own thought and conduct from 
the realm of objects for consideration? 
Science, of course, has forced upon us 
this distasteful examination of ourselves 
and thus, in a moment, has made ludi- 
crous the perception-centered common 
sense of the ages. In effect, it has dimmed 
the luster of a thousand celebrated 
flashes of insight and literally forced 
upon us a highly uncomfortable humility. 
We are finally centering upon man him- 
self, in a “proper study of mankind,” and 
the results are so upsetting that every- 
thing we learn about him, individually 
or socially, seems clearly “irrational.” 

What should be the proper role of 
these modern trends in relation to the 
traditional conception of ideas? They 
operate so invariably as precedent or con- 
ditioning influences that they can only 
be conceived as partial or total determi- 
nants of rationality itself. They describe 
in a new and revolutionary sense the 
characteristics of man as a reasoning 
creature. Rather than having an abode 
outside of intellectualism they are the 
rightful properties or characteristics of 
the working intellect. Only as we throw 
off the stultifying traditional assumption 




















THE FORCES BENEATH THE THRESHOLD 


that ideas are somehow independent en- 
tities—independent of the molecules of 
men—can we fit these new perspectives 
into a purposeful pattern. 


Controls Upon Rationality 


The “irrational” forces which thus 
serve, paradoxically, as automatic con- 
trols upon rationality may be classified 
quite readily. We are confronted today 
with at least the following important 
limitations to the independent and 
autonomous ideas: (a) psysiological de- 
terminants, (b) psychological determi- 
nants, (c) sociological determinants, (d) 
verbal determinants, and (e) frontier-of- 
mystery determinants. 

In the first of these, the physiological 
realm, that great classic exposition of a 
generation ago, Harvey L. Robinson’s 
Mind in the Making, pointed out defini- 
tively the animal limitations of mind 
and the fundamental physical propensi- 
ties conditioning all thought. As White- 
head has cautioned, we are always too 
forgetful of our basic Primate status. 
Whatever our aspirations, they are still 
the aspirations of a group of Primates. 
While this belaboring of a nasty fact has 
no isolated significance in itself, it is a 
useful re-emphasis and recollection when 
we become so prone to talk in academic 
puzzles about “why men go to war,” the 
implication being that we are all some- 
how above such asinine behavior. Our 
honest thinkers have long since attacked 
the problem, atlhough with varying re- 
sults in the case of Darwin versus 
Kropotkin, in the pure and simple terms 
of why lesser creatures engage in conflict. 


The psychological determinants, such 
as habit-formation, sex motivations, ego- 
drives, concomitant learnings, and a host 
of others, need no special elucidation in 
an era engrossed in self-analysis. There 
is no definitive work in this field, but 
rather a fearful and manifold recognition 
of the determinism of childhood influ- 
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ence and hidden motive or impulse on 
every hand. The thousand peripheral 
frontiers ranging from body-types hy- 
potheses to neophrenology all point con- 
clusively to the honest realization that 
there are unseen forces at work in our 
every attitude, decision, conclusion, and 
action, and particularly to those which 
we ostensibly and firmly regard as our 
most rational and logical activities. 

Sociological determinants, stemming 
basically from social psychology and, in 
a sense, encompassing economic and 
civic areas, are the favorite research ter- 
ritories of the totalitarians. The Hegel- 
Marx hypothesis, which we so firmly re- 
ject, is but an inflammatory example 
similar to the less revolutionary but 
direct searches of such scholars as 
Toynbee, Spengler, Kroeber and Sorokin 
for those undeniable elements which 
contribute, amid all mass or individual 
efforts at rationality, to the decadence 
of whole civilizations. In a lesser sense 
the area of “group dynamics” is but one 
illustration of a faltering step toward 
some objective understanding, oddly 
enough, of the subjective elements in 
man’s interaction proclivities in a social 
group. 

Verbal determinants, which have too 
long been subsumed as minor partition- 
ings of philosophy, English or psychol- 
ogy, certainly deserve major status in 
this consideration. Words, those veri- 
table symbols of our intelligence, have 
suddenly become strangely insidious as 
instruments of propaganda or brain- 
washing techniques. Less dramatically, 
they have undoubtedly played us false 
in the more basic symbolic sense of com- 
munication. Worst of all, they are prov- 
ing to be highly ineffective as rational 
units. Nothing is so abhorrent to the 
expository mind as that principle in 
much of modern poetry which openly 
emphasizes the “sound-look” of words 
rather than their literal definitions. This 
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inevitable result of the basic emotion- 
ality and communicative inexactness of 
all abstractions points to an ultimate 
recognition that precise thinking is 
hampered more by verbalistic tradition 
than by any other single obstacle. 

In considering the last effect, one 
might simply re-echo the words of Rhein- 
hold Niebuhr by saying that “no one 
need fear that the supply of mystery will 
run out.” Our predilection for fixity can- 
not, however tenaciously it operates, 
thwart the inevitable new frontiers of 
understanding which lie ahead. Who 
has begun to assess Einstein’s theory of 
relativity in philosophical terms other 
than as a sort of fear-regression? Like 
the field of semantics it so completely 
upsets the boundaries of traditional 
thought that it is obstinately kept out 
of the main stream. Yet its effects are 
slowly but surely darkening the waters, 
just as a great many other proven areas 
of research are also unmistakably mud- 
dying the stream. The impelling need 
today is for open-mindedness and a gen- 
eral receptivity to the iconoclastic in- 
sights and discoveries which invariably 
foreshadow a continual revision not only 
of ideas but of their obscure sources. 
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Alternative Outlooks 


In the light of these various influences, 
the alternative outlooks of present-day 
scholars are singularly interesting and 
easy to define. On the one hand we have 
the social idealists or reconstructionists 
who strongly assert man’s intellectual 
autonomy today by brashly demanding 
that we merely envision our course and 
simply go ahead and do what we know 
is best for all of us. No approach could 
more ludicrously brush aside the ines- 
capable limitations already mentioned. 
A second group is represented by tradi- 
tional students of “Ideas,” already hugely 
criticized, who brush aside these limita- 
tions by the mere process of exclusion. 
They weirdly and simply leave them out 
of the category of intellect. The third 
group, without consious design or afhilia- 
tion, are open-mindedly studying both 
man and the universe in a search for 
those truly rational principles which 
satisfy reality and furnish predictable 
controls and tangible directions. It seems 
self evident that our educational hopes 
lie wholly in the hands of this latter 


group. 





. A very large proportion of classroom teachers in urban school systems—94.2 


percent—now hold a college degree when they enter teaching. Even among those in 
elementary school grades, over 9 in 10 hold degrees. Also a significant number of 
persons are now going ahead and completing work on a master’s or doctor's degree 
before starting to teach—13.2 percent of the secondary-school teachers and 7.5 percent 
of the total group.—“First-Year Teachers in 1954-55," National Education Association 
Research Bulletin XXXIV: 1:11; February 1956. 





All professions expect their members to keep up with new discoveries and ideas 
that may affect their professional practice. The reports from teachers show that large 
proportions of them are continuing to study... . 

One third of the teachers had received their highest degrees during the period of 
less than four and a half years since 1951... . 

. . . a third of the teachers had attended college summer sessions in 1955 or 1954. 
During the four summers of 1952 through 1955, 45.9 per cent had attended summer 
school at least once.—“The Status of the American Public-School Teacher,” National 
Education Association Research Bulletin XXXV: 1: 14; February 1957. 














Selective Admissions and Retention 
Practices in Teacher Education’ 


Ruth A. Stout 

Director of Field Programs 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
Topeka, Kansas 





The article which begins on this page is the fourth in a series of significant studies in 
teacher education published in the Journal of Teacher Education since March, 1950, 
under the general title, “Commission Studies in Teacher Education.” 

It is a condensation of Dr. Stout’s dissertation submitted to the University of 
Minnesota in June of this year. The study was jointly sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education and the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

Since joining the Kansas State Teachers Association staff in 1953 Dr. Stout, as Director 
of Field Programs, has handled educational planning and research. Most of her time is 
devoted to college relations, selective recruitment, and improved certification and prepara- 
tion standards. Her record of professional service includes the following: chairman, 
NCTEPS, 1955 (member, 1949-55); president, KSTA, 1947; member, North Central 
Association Liberal Arts Study Committee, 1950, 1951; member, AACTE Committee on 
Studies, 1952-57; member, Kansas Advisory Council on Teacher Education, 1947-present; 
chairman, Kansas Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1949- 
53; and first vice-president, National Education Association, 1957-58. This record of 
service has ably qualified her for the preparation of this important study which is national 
in scope. 

Parts I and II of the study appear in this issue; parts III and IV will be published in 
the December, 1957, issue of the Journal.—Tue Eprrors. 











Part 1—Background and Current Practice 





Introduction 


A vital question is how enough qualified 
teachers can be secured for the task upon 
which the survival of our democratic society 
depends. Whoever believes in government of, 
by, and for the people must also believe that 





*Ruth A. Stout, “A Study of Admissions and 
Retention Practices in College and University 
Programs of Teacher Education,” Doctor's Dis- 
sertation. (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota, 1957). 


man is educable. Teachers must help develop 
not only an educated citizenry, but sufficient 
trained manpower for all the other pro- 
fessions and occupations essential to our 
culture. The present study assumes there 
should be selection of those who are being 
prepared to do the educating—selection of 
those persons whose intelligence, personality, 
and attitudes best fit them to teach effec- 
tively. 

Much has been done in the development 
and revision of curricula designed to prepare 
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teachers and to increase the standards of 
preparation both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. But full value cannot be derived 
from these developments until programs of 
selecting candidates for teacher education 
are also more adequately developed. Teach- 
ing must become a profession worthy of its 
high reponsibilities and must attract to it 
enough capable young people to staff the 
schools as the American goal of education 
for all is approached. There must be careful 
consideration of who should enter the pro- 
fession as well as of what makes up the best 
programs of preparation. 

The logic supporting selective admissions 
and retention practices—and thus also higher 
accreditation standards for institutions and 
higher certification requirements for teach- 
ers—is based on the reasonable assumption 
that, on the whole, well educated people do 
a better job than the uneducated do. That 
there is some knowledge of how to select 
potential teachers is also assumed. 

Recent evidence supports the hypothesis 
that, in the absence of selective admissions 
policies for teacher education, fewer persons 
desire to become teachers, a lower per cent 
of entrants completes the program, and of 
those who complete it, fewer enter teaching. 

By studying current belief and practice 
with regard to selective admissions and re- 
tention for teacher education, and by relat- 
ing these to institutional characteristics and 
to the actual production of teachers, the 
study here reported has sought to test the 
significance of such policies and practices 
and to explore their implications for further 
research and action. Its initial purpose was 
to determine current practice in selection 
and retention in undergraduate teacher edu- 
cation programs of institutions throughout 
the country. The major purposes were to 
test null hypotheses as follows: 

1. That there is no relationship between selec- 
tive admissions practices in teacher education 
and such institutional characteristics as (a) geo- 
graphic location, (b) type, and (c) size; 

. That there is no relationship between selec- 
tive retention practices in teacher education and 
such institutional characteristics; 

3. That there is no relationship between selective 
admissions and retention practices in teacher 
education and institutional output of teachers 
as measured by: (a) per cent of students who 
complete the program, and (b) per cent of 


uates who enter teaching the year following 


graduation. 
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Population and Design of the Study 


Data for the 1952-53 school year were se- 
cured through a two-part questionnaire con- 
taining 73 questions (and an 11-question 
opinionnaire) sent to all 865 generally ac- 
credited four-year institutions that prepare 
teachers in the United States and the 
Territories. 


Of the 865 institutions which appeared to 
qualify for inclusion in the study, 55, or a 
little over 6 per cent did not respond to the 
questionnaire. Another 25 returned only 
Part |. The 785 completed returns therefore 
represent 91 per cent of the generally-ac- 
credited institutions which prepare teachers 
at the baccalaureate level. Because of this 
high return, percentages computed both for 
the total group and for various sub-groups 
should be reasonably descriptive of the 
circumstances, practices, and opinions pre- 
vailing in 1953 with respect to admissions 
and retention practices in teacher education. 


After the total returns were used to pro- 
vide a description of current practice, the 
responses on five admissions and six retention 
practices served as criteria to determine 
whether relationships exist between selective 
admissions and retention practices and (1) 
geographic location of the institutions, (2) 
their type of support and administrative con- 
trol, (3) their type of organization and struc- 
ture, (4) their type of baccalaureate-degree 
teacher education programs, (5) the size of 
their total regular undergraduate enrollment, 
and (6) the size of their enrollment in teach- 
er education. 

Responses from the 785 institutions were 
also classified into three groups’ in terms of 
the extent of their programs of selection for 
teacher education. Comparisons were then 
drawn between the most and least selec- 
tive programs to determine whether selection 
is related to the actual production of 
teachers. 


A chi-square formula was used to test the 
significance of differences in total tendency. 
A formula to test the significance of the 
difference between percentages was used to 
supplement the chi-square test, and to pro- 
vide a test in instances where multiple re- 





*See Thesis, Chapter III, for bases of group- 
ings. 
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sponses made the chi-square formula un- 
suitable.* 


Previous Research in the Field 


With the turn of the century, interest in 
teacher selection began to be reflected in 
educational literature, but research was slight 
and sporadic. A few selective programs for 
teacher education have been functioning 
consistently since at least the early 30’s. But 
only recently have even half the total num- 
ber of institutions preparing teachers em- 
ployed one or more selective procedures for 
admission to teacher education and con- 
tinuance in the program. 

Until 1940, most research in the area dealt 
with definition and attempted measurement 
of successful teaching. As efforts were made 
to list traits and identify competences of 
successful teachers, prediction of teaching 
ability also received attention. But assump- 
tions that all teaching required a certain 
type of person possessing specific identifiable 
traits and competences and that characteris- 
tics of successful teachers could also be identi- 
fied in candidates for teacher education, may 
temporarily have slowed progress in research 
on criteria and procedures for selective pro- 
grams. 

In the period 1940-43, the research in the 
field doubled that of the preceding four- 
year period and has continued a similar pat- 
tern of increasing quantity since that time. 
Emerging from the studies has been recogni- 
tion of the need for multiple measures and 
for seeking out various personality types to 
perform the complex tasks of a complex 
profession. 

Emotional maturity, ability to achieve 
effective teacher-pupil relations, and general 
excellence—with emphasis on communication 
skills—have become accepted qualities and 
potentialities to be sought in selection of 
students for teacher preparation. 

One group of studies appears to have re- 
sulted in reliable and valid measures of 
“teaching personality.” Studies of elements 
and apparent results of selective programs 
in various institutions, along with follow-up 





*P. O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research 
(New York: Prentice Hall, 1949) p. 94-5 and 
a Table Ill, p. 361, and p. 80-1 and 
Table I, Appendix, p. 359. 
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studies of teachers and non-teachers, particu 
larly within the last ten years, are accumu- 
lating a sizable body of evidence which pre- 
sages rapid expansion and extention of de- 
fensible selective programs within the next 
five years. 


Current Belief and Practice 


The fact that there is wide diversity in 
programs and procedures for teacher prepar- 
ation, as well as in sizes and types of institu- 
tions, is generally recognized. A study pur- 
porting to discern what is actually happen- 
ing nationwide should therefore possess 
characteristics both of breadth and specifi- 
city. 

To consider the problem of an adequate 
supply of teachers in terms of both quality 
and quantity, it seemed advisable to find out 
what the colleges preparing teachers believe 
should be done, what the present status is 
in the matter of selective admissions, and 
what happens in institutions which vary 
from no selection to high selectivity in their 
admissions and retention practices. 


Attitudes toward Selectivity 


Five-sixths of the respondents to the brief 
opinionnaire (in 1953) believe there should 
be selective admision to teacher education. 
One-tenth do not. The remainder expressed 
no opinion. About nine-tenths think a work- 
able program for periodic review of students 
can be set up and maintained. 

About one-third advocate that, where there 
are not already standards comparable to 
those set in other professions, the standards 
for teacher education be made more nearly 
comparable, irrespective of the effect on 
supply-demand ratios. Not quite one-third 
would raise standards in order to attract 
more capable students; a little over one- 
third believe standards for admission to 
teacher education should not be altered until 
more nearly valid criteria for selection are 
developed. 

Criteria for Selection. When respondents 
were asked to identify (from a suggested list 
of nine) the five most important criteria for 
use in selective admissions and retention, an 
outstanding “first” was emotional stability. 
The next four in the order named were 
moral and ethical fitness and general intelli- 
gence (tied for second place), demonstrated 
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ability to work with children, and profes- 
sional interest and motivation. 

Roughly three-fourths of the respondents 
consider satisfactory completion of course 
and honor point requirements as only one 
of several requirements, either for admission 
to student teaching (77.8 per cent) or for 
certification (65 per cent). Only a scattering 
would make it the sole criterion for admis- 
sion to student teaching or for certification. 

Procedures for Setting Up Selective Pro- 
grams. Respondents were asked to identify 
what they considered the most important 
“next steps” (from a list of seven with op- 
portunity to supply others) in encouraging 
and developing selective admission and re- 
tention for teacher education. Reports from 
only 47 (6 per cent) of the 785 institutions 
indicate belief that it is unwise to attempt 
an upward revision of selective admissions 
and retention practices—a number of these 
reports coming from institutions which al- 
ready are highly selective in this regard. 
Another 6 per cent either have no opinion 
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or failed to respond to the question. Typical- 
ly, at least three steps are identified. The 
immediate next steps are indicated in rank 
order in Table I. 

Probable Effects of Selective Measures. 
Two-thirds of the respondents believe that a 
program of selective admissions and reten- 
tion would discourage primarily the less 
qualified. Almost one-third feel it would dis- 
courage primarily those less certain they 
want to teach but not necessarily less 
qualified. 

Asked as to what effect such a policy may 
have on the supply of well-qualified teachers, 
almost half the respondents think the supply 
would be increased; one-third fear a reduc- 
tion in numbers. Then per cent fear the 
result would be unjustifiable exclusion of 
many persons who may ultimately have be- 
come effective teachers. 

A few respondents (12 per cent) do not 
believe that selective admissions and reten- 
tion programs would result in higher quality 
students. (Again, some of these are institu- 


TABLE I 


Opinions on Next Steps in Establishing Selective Admissions 
for Programs of Teacher Education 



































Respondents Checking Item 
Procedure 
N Per Cent 

Consideration of evidence in addition to grades and rank in class 485 61.8 
Provision for better vocational guidance and counseling for high 

school students 466 59.4 
Extension of recruitment and orientation programs 451 57.4 
Establishment of specific criteria for periodic review of students’ 

progress 409 52.1 
Use of more nearly objective measures of personality 303 | 38 .6 
Use of a greater number of persons to pass on admission, retention 

and recommendation of the prospective teacher 258 32.9 
Requirement of a higher grade average than that for admission to 

the institution 147 18.7 
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tions now enforcing high standards.) Four- 
fifths of the respondents believe the result 
would be either some slight upgrading (43 
per cent) or a significant gain (36 per cent) 
in the quality of persons drawn to a teaching 
career. 


Reported Student Personnel Practices in 
Teacher Education 

The various factors included in the study 
are those assumed to be relevant to selective 
admissions and retention for the teacher 
education program. A step-by-step descrip- 
tion of responses nationwide, to what may be 
considered the most salient points may there- 
fore be of value. 

Publicity, Prior Contacts, Orientation Pro- 
grams. A little over two-fifths of the institu- 
tions distribute literature on teaching and a 
slightly larger number make initial contacts 
with prospective teacher candidates during 
their senior year in high school. One-tenth 
administer standardized tests—in addition to 
those used institution-wide—to prospective 
teachers prior to or at the time of admission 
to college. More than half have individual 
correspondence with applicants (exclusive 
of form letters); one-third provide mimeo- 
graphed or printed announcements (beyond 
catalog statements); one-eighth issue hand- 
books setting forth qualifications for teach- 
ing, curricular offerings, etc. Slightly more 
than two-fifths provide a special orientation 
course for students who have decided to 
prepare for teaching. (At least two-thirds of 
the institutions provide materials especially 
designed for orientation to student teaching, 
though only one-sixth of this number pro- 
vide printed handbooks.) 

Admissions Policies. Half the respondents 
state that admission to their institutions au- 
tomatically admits the student to the teacher 
education program. Some of these institu- 
tions are single-purpose teacher education 
colleges for which admission to the institu- 
tion and to the teacher education program 
are synonymous. 

About 15 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicate that applicants may be admitted to 
the teacher education program at any one of 
three different periods, e.g., freshman, sopho- 
more or junior years. Faculty committees 
function in the admissions process at one or 
more points, in from 6 to 46 per cent of 
the institutions, with the average committee 
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size 3.6 persons. Interviews with the student 
by one or more of the faculty or administra- 
tive officers (or a committee) afe required 
for initial admission in about one-third of 
the institutions. An additional one-fourth 
of the institutions interview most candidates. 

In almost one-third of the institutions 
there is no time lapse between admission to 
the institution and admission to the teacher- 
education program. But three-fourths of 
the remaining 535 institutions have no indi- 
vidualized remedial, couseling, or testing 
program specifically for prospective teacher 
education students during the interim 
period. 

Half the institutions use supply-demand 
data either by making an effort to relate the 
students’ interests and abilities to job op- 
portunities (45 per cent), or by establishing 
tentative quotas for the various fields of 
education as a guide to counselors and teach- 
ers in their preparation of new teachers (5 
per cent). 

Scholastic Standards. Much current opin- 
ion to the contrary, scholastic standards for 
admission to teacher education programs ap- 
parently compare favorably with those for 
other undergraduate pre-professional and 
professional curricula and for the liberal 
arts program. Only .6 of 1 per cent of all 
respondents (or 6 institutions of the 785) 
indicate that their scholastic standards for 
admission to teacher education are lower 
than those set for other professional fields 
or for the liberal arts program.‘ Fourteen 
per cent of all institutions require a higher 
honor point ratio for admission to teacher 
education than for admission to the liberal 
arts program and other curricula. Two- 
thirds of the respondents report about the 
same honor point ratio required for teacher 
education as for other fields. 

Criteria Other Than Grades. Three- 
fourths of all institutions are reported as 
using some objective tests and inventories 
in connection with admission to the institu- 
tion. Subsequently, not quite two-fifths use 
tests and inventories for admission to the 





‘Of the four respondents indicating lower 
scholastic standards for admission to teacher 
education than for other curricula, all were in 
the division of education. Of the five respondents 
indicating teacher education scholastic admission 
standards lower than for liberal arts, three of 
the five were from the education division. 
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teacher education program; one-third use 
these instruments in connection with peri- 
odic review of the candidate's programs; and 
one-fifth at the time of admission to student 
teaching. 


Evaluation also apparently goes beyond 
assessment of results from tests and inven- 
tories. Nine-tenths of all institutions report 
evaluation of one or more student charac- 
teristics when admitting students to the 
institution. In addition, more than two-thirds 
of the institutions have some such evaluation 
at the time of admission to teacher education, 
about three-fifths for periodic review, and 
three-fourths at the time of admission to 
student teaching. However, the percentage 
of institutions evaluating any one charac- 
teristic at the time of admission to student 
teaching usually is as great or greater than 
the percentage evaluating the same charac- 
teristic at the time of admission to the 
teacher education program. Some character- 
istics, once evaluated, obviously do not re- 
quire as frequent assessment as others. 


Though a higher percentage of institutions 
(58.5) evaluates academic grades than assesses 
any other single factor, at least two other 
criteria—emotional stability and _personal- 
social-ethical fitness—are evaluated in ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of all institutions. 
At this point it is not clear, however, to what 
extent the evidence provided is actually used 
for purposes of selection and retention. At 
most, 20 per cent of all institutions require 
above-C averages in one or more aspects of 
the program (this percentage occurring at 
the time of recommending students for cer- 
tification). Yet three-fifths of the institutions 
reject some applicants for the teacher educa- 
tion program, and two-thirds reject some 
applicants for student teaching (almost one- 
fifth—-17 per cent—rejecting 6 per cent or 
more). Clearly, therefore, some factors other 
than academic grades are operating. 


Thus, though it is not always the same 
institutions that engage in the various evalu- 
ative procedures, it is apparent that at least 
two-thirds of the institutions have such pro- 
cedures at one or more points in the program 
of selection for teacher education and re- 
tention in it. The number of institutions em- 
ploying various evaluative procedures (be- 
yond institutional admissions practices) in- 
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creases rather than decreases at key points in 
the teacher education program. Greatest 
emphasis on screening in the program ap- 
parently occurs at the time of admission to 
student teaching. 


Emotional stability, it will be recalled, 
ranked first among the various criteria sug- 
gested for use in selecting prospective 
teachers. The number of institutions evalu- 
ating emotional stability increases with each 
major step in the admissions and retention 
program: admission to the institution, to the 
teacher education program, to student teach- 
ing, and for purposes of recommendation 
for certification (see Table II). 


Similarly, though only a little over one- 
tenth assess speech and voice for institutional 
admission, two-fifths use ability to communi- 
cate effectively as a criterion for recommen- 
dation for a teaching certificate. 


Practices in Periodic Review. General re- 
view of teacher education candidates’ records 
is made at various times during preparation, 
with more than half the respondents report- 
ing such procedures just prior to recommen- 
dation for graduation or certification or both 
(16 per cent). Approximately 15 per cent 
report making no such periodic reviews. Be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third use a faculty 
committee in the review process. Half the 
institutions interview the student at such re- 
view periods only if he is having difficulty. 
One-fifth interview the student each time 
his case is reviewed. One-third interview stu- 
dents to determine readiness for student 
teaching (about one-tenth using interviews 
at this point only). 


Bases for Certification Recommendation. 
On the average, institutions use slightly over 
three criteria in recommending teacher 
candidates for certification. Virtually all in- 
stitutions require satisfactory completion of 
general, special and professional education 
requirements as set by the state. At least 
two-fifths assess physical fitness, emotional 
stability, demonstrated ability to understand 
and work with children and parents, and 
ability to communicate effectively. At least 
three-fifths of the institutions require one 
full year of residence (or its equivalent in 
summer sessions) to justify the institution's 
recommending the student for certification. 














TABLE II 


Evaluation of Student Characteristics and Experiences 





















































No Response or No Information 


For: 
(1) Admission to the Institution........................2... ’ 
(2) Admission to the Teacher-Education Program. ................... Y 
IS ARES 5 Sieihalrch. Sv Ht0ds ab chan d Oo Ss CR aebARs s cdaeeeaeens ’ 
OT I, Se ee Oe A ay ’ 
La 
Percentages Responding 
Characteristic or Experience (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ne A Is oo edewescsscvcensscedéhesseced 11.1 31.0 39.7 27.0 
EN IIIS Wk & was Medica wedccscncwacncvesn 84.5 58.8 46.1 58.5 
Student’s record in prerequisite professional education courses. . 8.0 30.6 37.8 55.7 
ss os odelhbas vclieues wECCieé ieee eds seb eubae 66.2 35.8 22.9 31.5 
nS +. s/c ek w ck encede wed +2 bees dios e uueawe 32.4 37.6 32.7 44.8 
I <5. ohdnenesnveenit we sabe theses «buadpied 1.6 21.5 18.5 2.2 
5 60 5 indi « 065 dew tie 600) 8 ekee an Ne beReS 3.1 @.7 21.4 3.5 
Porsomal-social-etinical ftmeas. ... cece cece enc ccees 48.8 39.6 33.4 46.1 
EINE Od dc wwe Rn che ident spadencestdbuee= aw hw we CO 
EE ee er eT eer Ty re 10.4 11.1 9.4 11.8 
ee eee ey heey oe Per 2.5 3.8 3.8 5.6 
PUA, davis woes CW's o dewed deen sinaas cvasedbekees 4 4 8 4 
TABLE III 
Rejection and Attrition Rates in the Teacher Education Program 
Per Cent of Institutions Reporting 
Per - ee ‘Students Denied Admission Students 
Dropped or 
Counseled 
To Teacher| To Student | Out** 
Education | Teaching* 
None (no special screening—none refused admission) | 38.3 | 34.6 | 6.0 
l- 5 Per Cent | sia | 47.1 | 48.3 
| 
6-10 Per Cent | 14.0 | 13.2 16.6 
11-15 Per Cent , a | 2.5 6.8 
16-20 Per Cent 3.6 | 1.4 4.3 
21-25 Per Cent 2.4 | 8 | 4.7 
More Than 25 Per Cent | 40 | 15 | 8.0 
| go | 16 | 5.6 





* 23 double responses __ To differentiate rates for students in elementary and secondary prepa- 
** 2 double responses 


ration. 
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Admission, Retention, and 
Placement Rates 


Two-fifths of all respondents report that 
admission to the teacher education program 
in 1952-53 had been granted all who sought 
it. Three-fifths of the institutions excluded 
some applicants, but most of these (45 per 
cent of the total) excluded from | to 10 
per cent only. Just 4 per cent excluded 
more than 25 per cent of the applicants for 
admission to teacher education. 

At the time of admission to student teach- 
ing, almost two-thirds of the institutions re- 
port refusing admission to some students. In 
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some institutions where all applicants are 
initially admitted to teacher education and 
permitted to pursue the program up to this 
point, some students are denied admission to 
student teaching. 

In almost 20 per cent of the institutions 
fewer than 75 per cent of the students initial- 
ly admitted to the teacher education program 
complete it within a reasonable period of 
time. Respondents report that 75 per cent 
or more do complete the program in two- 
thirds of the institutions. But from just a 
little over half the institutions, 75 per cent 
or more of the graduates certified to teach 
are reported as going at once into teaching. 
(See Table IV.) 


Part Il—The Relation of Selective Admissions and Retention Practices 
to Institutional Characteristics 


Admissions Practices and Institutional 
Characteristics (Hypothesis |) 


Five different criteria have been used to 
distinguish institutions that do some screen- 
ing of teacher education candidates from 
those institutions that make no such attempt. 
These are the relationship of the admissions 
procedures used specifically in the teacher 
education program to the admissions prac- 
tices used for the institution as a whole 
(A); the use of faculty committees (B) and 
of interviews in the admisions process (C); 


regulations for continuance in the program, 
as announced at the time of initial admis- 
sion (D); and the exclusion rates from ad- 
mission to teacher education (E). 
Geographic Location. In the case of each 
of the five criteria to which the chi-square 
test has been applied, significant differences 
are found (.01 and .001 levels), indicating 
that the selective admissions practices in 
teacher education are not independent of 
geographic location of the institutions. (See 
Table V and Figure 1.) The area of the 
Western Association appears to have the 


TABLE IV 


Production Rates in the Teacher Education Program 





Per Cent of Institutions Reporting 








Students Completing 

















Per Cent of Students Students Initially 
1952-53 Admitted Who Complete the Program Who 
the Program Teach at Once 
No Information or No Response 14.3 17.8 
Less Than 75 Per Cent 19.4 28.4 
75-84 Per Cent | 21.0 19.4 
85 Per Cent or More 45.3 34.4 
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TABLE V 
Teacher Education Admissions Practices in Terms of the 
Institutions’ Geographic Location 
| 
| Per Cent of Institutions Reported 
by Regional Association 
Admissions Practice 
7 Middle New North | Northwest| Southern | Western 
States | England | Central 
N> | 151 67 290 45 200 32 
A Relation of Teacher Education | 
Admission to Inst. Admission: | 
RG TRE DENIED | 52.4 | 58.2 | 41.4 | 48.9 | 61.5 | 21.9 
Special Application and/or 
Requirements.............| 47.7 | 41.8 | 58.6 | 51.1 | 38.5 | 78.1 
B Use of Faculty Committee in | | 
Admitting Student: 
i ee | 10.6 | 22.4 | 14.1 | 17.8 | 22.5 3.1 
Faculty Committee Used...... 24.6 23.9 | 24.1 24.4 13.5 53.1 
C Use of Interview: | | 
TE ee 10.0 | 22.4 | 21.8 20.0 26.5 3.1 
Most or All Applicants | 
ees | 71.6 | 55.2 | 52.8 55.6 | 46.5 90.6 
| 
D Implication of Initial Admission: | | | | 
Continuance in Program*..... | 43.0 | 52.2 | 49.3 | 51.1 52.5 62.5 
C+ or B Average in Education | 15.2 | 7.5 | 14.5 13.3 8.0 37.5 
C+ or B Average in Major Field) 18.6 | 11.9 | 12.1 11.1 8.5 50.0 
E Exclusion Rates: | | | 
None Excluded............-. 30.6 | 478 | 38.9 | 48.9 | 54.5 | 9.4 
SP 39.7 | 25.4 | 53.1 46.7 | 40.5 65.6 
11 Per Cent or More.........| 29.8 | %.9 | 79 | 4.4 | 5.0 | 25.0 








* Percentages are not discrete on this multiple-response question. 





highest percentage of selective institutions, 
the Southern area the lowest percentage, the 
order of the others from high to low in 
general being: Middle States, North Central, 
Northwest, New England. 

Type of Institution: Support and Admini- 
strative Control. When institutions are clas- 
sified in terms of their support and admini- 
strative control (municipal, church-related, 
private, state) (See Figure 3), various prac- 


tices in selective admissions appear to be 
independent of the type of institution, the 
single exception being exclusion rates. The 
chi-square test reveals significant differences 
(at the .001 level) when institutions which 
exclude no applicants are compared with 
those excluding //] per cent or more. 
Significantly greater percentages of the 
public (municipal and state) institutions ex- 
clude applicants from admission to their 
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teacher education programs than do the 
church-related and private colleges, the level 
of confidence being .001 when percentage 
differences are tested. However, a greater 
proportion of church-related and private col- 
leges have more specific and perhaps higher 
institutional admissions requirements than 
do the municipal and state institutions. 
Thus the difference in teacher education ad- 
missions practices may be invalidated by in- 
stitutional admissions practices. 


Type of Institution: Organization and 
Structure. The extent of selective admissions 
in teacher education programs is not entirely 
independent of type of institution as defined 
by its organization and structure. Significant 
differences exist in the percentages of the 
various structural types of institutions— 
liberal arts, primarily teacher education, 
multi-purpose— (see Figure 5) which have 
specific admissions requirements or applica- 
tions for admission to teacher education (A) 
(at .01 level), require maintenance of above- 
average grades (D) (.001 and .01 levels), 
and exclude applicants from admission (E) 
(.001 level). Differences among the three 
types of institutions are not significant when 
the other two criteria are treated—use of a 
faculty committee and an interview in the 
admissions procedure. 

Differences in the first criterion—special 
admissions procedures for teacher education 
beyond institutional admission—may be in- 
validated by the fact that, for most institu- 
tions which are primarily teacher-prepara- 
tory, institutional admission and admission 
to the teacher education program are 
synonymous. The difference between the 
other two groups—liberal arts colleges and 
multi-purpose institutions—is not statistically 
significant. 

On the other hand, the institutions which 
are primarily teacher preparatory are found 
with highest frequency as excluding some 
applicants (see Figure 5), multi-purpose 
institutions next, and liberal arts last. The 
difference between the teacher-preparatory 
group and the other institutions is significant 
at the .001 level. The difference between the 
multi-purpose and the liberal arts institutions 
has a confidence level of .014. When the 
criterion is that “initial admission implies 
maintenance of above-average grades,” 


multi-purpose institutions rank highest. 
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Type of Institution: Degree Programs in 
Teacher Education. On only one criterion— 
exclusion rates—is a relationship found be- 
tween admissions practices and types of de- 
gree programs in teacher education. Com- 
parisons of the percentages of institutions 
excluding no applicants with those excluding 
some, and with those excluding 1-10 per 
cent, show significant differences (.001) when 
institutions are classified according to 
whether they offer primarily elementary edu- 
cation programs, primarily secondary, or 
both. (See Figure 7.) 

Here the highest percentage of institutions 
reporting exclusion of applicants is found in 
the group classified as having primarily pro- 
grams for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. Second is the group prepar- 
ing teachers for both elementary and second- 
ary levels, last the group preparing pri- 
marily secondary school teachers. The differ- 
ence (by the percentage test) between the 
top group and all other institutions is signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. 

Size: Institutions’ Total Regular Under- 
graduate Enrollment. The rejection rate is 
again the only discriminating criterion, when 
institutions are classified by the size of their 
total regular undergraduate enrollment (see 
Figure 9). The differences among “size” 
groups are significant (.001) only when in- 
stitutions excluding /-10 per cent of applli- 
cants from teacher education are compared 
with institutions excluding J] per cent or 
more. The differences, when exclusions of 
none with some were computed, met the 
5 per cent level of confidence. The per 
cent of institutions with enrollments of over 
3000 that reject 11 per cent or more teacher 
education applicants is significantly greater 
(.001) than the per cent of all other institu- 
tions so reporting. The frequency of institu- 
tions reporting exclusion of 11 per cent or 
more applicants increases with increased size 
of the institutions. (This pattern is ap- 
parently not invalidated by institutional ad- 
missions practices.) It is clear, therefore, that 
the selective admissions program for teacher 
education is not independent of size of the 
institutional enrollment. 


Application of the other criteria to groups 
of institutions classified by size (with the 
exception of the criterion, use of the inter- 
view, which is not consistent) reveals a simi- 
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lar pattern of differences, though the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. 

Size: Institutions’ Total Full-Time Enroll- 
ment in Teacher Education. The single 
criterion showing statistically significant 
differences throughout (at the .01 level or 
better), when institutions are classified in 
terms of the number of their full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in the baccalaureate-degree 
program of teacher education, is again the 
various rejection rates as these rates are 
compared with one another and with per- 
centages of institutions that reject no ap- 
plicants. Thus rejection rates, at least, are 
not independent of the size of the teacher 
education enrollment. The frequency with 
which institutions are found as rejecting 
1-10 per cent and 11 per cent or more in- 
creases with increased size of enrollment. 
(See Figure 11.) 

Retention Practices 
and Institutional Characteristics 
(Hypothesis 2) 

To test the hypothesis that there is no 
relationship between selective retention 
practices in teacher education and such in- 
stitutional characteristics as geographic loca- 
tion, type and size, six criteria are used: 
the use of supply-demand data in connection 
with students’ interests and abilities (A); 
periodic review of the student’s case by a 
faculty committee (B); interview of the 
student at review periods (C); rates of ex- 
clusion from student teaching (D); rates of 
counseling-out or drop-out of initially-ad- 
mitted students (E); bases for making recom- 
mendations for certification (F). These 
criteria have been applied to the responses 
regarding the practices of the 785 cooperating 
institutions when classified by the six char- 
acteristics earlier described under geographic 
location, types and size. 

Geographic Location. When institutions 
are classified geographically, tests of three 
criteria—practices in the use of supply-de- 
mand data in counseling students, the use 
of interviews at review periods, and ratios 
of initially-admitted students who are coun- 
seled or dropped out of the teacher educa- 
tion program—show no significant differ- 
ences. (See Figure 2.) In the case of the two 
latter criteria, however, differences at the 5 
per cent level of confidence or better are 
consistent with statistically-significant differ- 
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ences found for the three criteria discussed 
below. 

The use of faculty committees in the 
periodic review is evidently not independent 
ot geographic location of the institutions. 
The chi-square test reveals statistically sig- 
nificant differences (.001) between institu- 
tions using and not using the procedure, 
when institutions are grouped by geographic 
area. Western Association institutions ap- 
pear with greatest frequency (65.6 per cent) 
as using faculty committees, Southern insti- 
tiutions with least (15 per cent). Though 
the differences among areas in second, third, 
fourth and fifth ranks (See Figure 2) are not 
significant when the difference between per- 
centages is tested, all four areas fall signi- 
ficantly below the Western area and signi- 
ficantly above the Southern, the level of 
confidence in each case being .001. 

Exclusion rates also are not entirely inde- 
pendent of geographic location of the insti- 
tutions. Comparisons of institutions exclud- 
ing none from student teaching with those 
excluding 1-10 per cent, and of those exclud- 
ing 1-10 per cent with those excluding 
11 per cent or more show significant dif- 
ferences at the .001 level of confidence. Insti- 
tutions in the New England area appear with 
least frequency as excluding some students, 
the level of confidence of the difference be- 
tween this area and all others being .01. 

Nor are practices in recommendation for 
certification independent of the geographic 
location of the institutions. The differences 
are significant (.01 level or better) in 12 or 
13 tests of frequencies of response to the 
various criteria for recommending students. 
For example, when “ability to communicate 
effectively” is the criterion item, comparisons 
between the Middle States and Southern, 
North Central and Southern, and Western 
and Southern institutions show significant 
differences. When the three areas highest in 
per cent of response (Western, Middle States, 
North Central) are compared with the three 
lowest percentage-wise, the difference is also 
significant. (See Figure 2.) When the same 
groupings of institutions are analyzed as 
their respondents indicated use of the other 
three evaluations—“demonstrated ability to 
work with children and parents,” “physical 
fitness,” or “emotional stability” — differences 
(with one exception where the level of con- 
fidence is .015) are all significant at the .01 
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level of confidence or better. The rank order 
of geographic groups in each instance is 
Western, North Central or Middle States, 
Northwest or New England, Southern. Since 
multiple responses were given, only the test 
of percentage differences has been used. 

Type of Institution: Support and Adminis- 
trative Control. Retention practices are 
found not to be independent of type of 
institution when analyses are made according 
to type of support and administrative control 
of the institutions (city, church, private, 
state). Significant differences (.01 or better) 
are found as the following criteria are ap- 
plied: use of supply-demand data (A); ex- 
clusion from admission to student teaching— 
none versus some, and none versus 1-10 per 
cent (D); initially-admitted students coun- 
seled or dropped out—1-10 per cent versus 
11 per cent or more (E); three of the four 
evaluations made for purposes of certificate 
recommendation (F). (See Figure 4.) When 
use of a faculty committee for periodic re- 
view is the criterion, the differences are at 
the 2 per cent level of confidence. 

In terms of per cent of institutions in the 
various groups employing the several re- 
tention procedures, municipal institutions 
consistently rank first, and state institutions 
usually second. However, as in the case of 
findings concerning admissions practices in 
teacher education, the fact that greater per- 
centages of church-related and private col- 
leges than of municipal and state institutions 
appear to have more specific and perhaps 
higher standards for institutional admission, 
may serve to invalidate some of the reported 
differences in retention practices. 

Type of Institution: Organization and 
Structure. Analyses of responses to four of 
the six criteria show that retention practices 
in teacher education are not independent of 
the organization and structure of institutions. 
Significant differences (.01 level or better) 
are found among the three types of insti- 
tutions classified by organization and struc- 
ture (liberal arts, primarily teacher-prepara- 
tory, and multi-purpose) when the following 
criteria are applied: use of a faculty com- 
mittee in periodic review (B); exclusion 
from student teaching—none versus some, 
and none versus 1-10 per cent (D); counsel- 
ing or dropping out of initially-admitted 
students—1/-10 per cent versus 11 per cent or 
more (E); and two of the criteria for certifi- 
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cate recommendation (F). No clear trends 
are indicated when the criterion employed 
is use of supply-demand data or use of in- 
terviews at review periods. (See Figure 6.) 
The institutions which are primarily teacher- 
preparatory rank highest on three of the 
four criteria yielding significant differences. 
On the fourth (exclusion from student 
teaching) the highest percentage of institu- 
tions excluding some students is apparently 
in the multi-purpose group. (See Figure 6.) 

Type of Institution: Baccalaureate-Degree 
Programs in Teacher Education. When insti- 
tutions are classified in terms of whether they 
prepare elementary school teachers, second- 
ary school teachers or both, a relationship 
with retention practices clearly exists. The 
application of four of the six criteria reveals 
significant differences at the .01 level or 
better: use of supply-demand data (A); use 
of a faculty committee (B) and use of in- 
terviews at review periods (C); exclusion 
from student teaching—when comparisons 
are none versus some, and none versus 1-10 
per cent (D). Trends but no significant dif- 
ferences are found when the four bases for 
certificate recommendation form the cri- 
terion, and when rates of counseling out or 
dropping out are analyzed. (See Figure 8.) 

Institutions having both elementary and 
secondary curricula appear with highest fre- 
quency in use of supply-demand data and 
exclusion of applicants from student teach- 
ing. Institutions with elementary education 
programs primarily, hold top rank percen- 
tage-wise in the two other areas where chi- 
square reveals significant differences, and 
also in the remaining two areas where the 
2 and 5 per cent levels of confidence 
suggest trends. Institutions preparing primar- 
ily secondary teachers consistently occupy 
the lowest rank, the level of confidence of 
differences between this group and the other 
two being significant (.01 level) in some 
cases and not in others. 

Size: Institutions’ Total Regular Under- 
graduate Enrollment. Retention practices 
evidently have some relationship with the 
size of the total institutional enrollment. Not 
only are differences significant at the .001 
level when comparisons are made among in- 
stitutions in exclusion of none from student 
teaching with exclusion of some, and of 
none with 1-10 per cent, but the frequencies 
of institutions reporting exclusion of some 
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and of 1-10 per cent of applicants from stu- 
dent teaching increases with increased size 
of the institutions. (See Figure 10.) 

It will be recalled that, in the analysis of 
admissions procedures, exclusion rates proved 
to be the only criterion showing significant 
differences among institutions classified by 
size. When retention criteria are applied, 
however, three practices in addition to ex- 
clusion rates are found to discriminate: the 
use of supply-demand data (.001), and of 
faculty committees (.01), and the rates of 
counseling or dropping out of initially-ad- 
mitted students (/-10 per cent versus 11 per 
cent or more showing a confidence .001 
level). 

Size: Institutions’ Total Full-Time Enroll- 
ment in Teacher Education. The relationship 
of retention practices to the size of the in- 
stitutions’ enrollments in teacher education 
becomes evident when each of the six criteria 
is tested and shows significant differences (at 
the .001 level in most cases) among the size 
groups: 0-50, 51-400, 40l-over 2500. The 
frequencies of institutions indicating selec- 
tive retention procedures are in direct ratio 
to the size of enrollments in connection with 
five of the six criteria (all but use of the in- 
terview). (See Figure 12.) 


Summary and Conclusions 


The 785 institutions cooperating in the 
study have been classified according to six 
institutional characteristics of location, types 
and sizes. Five selective admissions and six 
selective retention procedures for teacher 
education have been applied in turn to the 
responses from all the institutions under 
each of the six classifications. Exclusion rates 
in admission to teacher education and ad- 
mission to student teaching are significantly 
different among groups of institutions in 
each of the six classifications. 

Within each classification, not fewer than 
five nor more than eight of the possible 
eleven differences are found to be significant 
at either the .01 or .001 level of confidence: 

Geographic Area—5 admissions and 3 reten- 
tion criteria — 8 

Type of Organization and Structure—3 admis- 
sions and 4 retention criteria — 7 

Size of Teached Education Enrollment—1 ad- 
missions and 6 retention criteria = 7 

Types of Teacher Education Program—2 ad- 
missions and 4 retention criteria — 6 

Type of Support and Administrative Control— 
1 admissions and 4 retention criteria = 5 
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Size of Institutions’ Total Enrollment—1 ad- 
missions and 4 retention criteria = 5 

In only two instances is there probability 
that differences in institutional admissions 
practices may serve to invalidate differences 
in practices within the teacher education 
program—one of these differences confirming 
and one contradicting the emerging pattern: 
First, when higher percentages of municipal 
and state institutions than of church-related 
and private institutions report that they ex- 
clude some applicants for admission to 
teacher education; and second, when signi- 
ficantly lower percentages of those institu- 
tions which are engaged primarily in teacher 
education report special teacher education 
admissions procedures in addition to their 
regular institutional admissions procedures. 


Since significant differences occur among 
institutions in all six classifications, in ex- 
clusion rates both from teacher education 
and from student teaching, and since signi- 
ficant differences also occur in 26 of the re- 
maining 54 major fields of comparison (and 
more than half the specific tests of difference), 
it becomes clear that some relationships do 
exist between institutional characteristics 
and extent of selective admissions and re- 
tention programs for teacher education. 

Therefore, the two null hypotheses that 
(1) there is no relationship between selective 
admissions practices in teacher education 
and such institutional characteristics as geo- 
graphic location, type and size; and that (2) 
there is no relationship between selective 
retention practices in teacher education and 
such institutional characteristics, must be re- 
jected. 

{t would appear that an institution would 
be most apt to be found to be selective in its 
teacher education program if its program 
were devoted primarily to the preparation of 
elementary school teachers, and if it were a 
large municipal or state institution in the 
area of the Western College Association. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that be- 
cause an institution possesses these charac- 
teristics, it is necessarily highly selective. Nor 
can it be assumed that the majority of 
selective institutions have these institutional 
characteristics. Moreover, the study does not 
establish direct cause-and-effect relationships 
between institutional characteristics and the 
extent of selectivity of the teacher education 
program. Further research will be required 
to analyze the nature of these relationships. 
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Figure 3 
ADMISSION PRACTICES IN TEACHER—EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF INSTITUTIONS’ SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 
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Figure 5 
ADMISSION PRACTICES IN TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF INSTITUTIONS’ ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 
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Figure 7 


ADMISSION PRACTICES IN TEACHER—EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF INSTITUTIONS' MAJOR TYPES OF DEGREE PROGRAMS OFFERED IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
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Figure 9 
ADMISSION PRACTICES IN TEACHER—EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS’ TOTAL REGULAR UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 
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Figure 11 


ADMISSION PRACTICES IN TEACHER—EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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TERMS OF SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS’ TOTAL FULL TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
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RETENTION PRACTICES IN TEACHER—EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS' TOTAL FULL TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
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DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


Doctoral Studies in Teacher 


Since last year’s list of theses on teacher 
education® the annual compilation by Tro- 
tier and Harman*—the basic list of doctoral 
studies for the past 22 years—has been dis- 
continued. It has been succeeded* by a new 
source, the Index to American Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, which will be issued annually by 
University Microfilms, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan.‘ This company has been publishing 
full-size abstracts in regular print (in addi- 
tion to its microfilm reproductions of doc- 
toral theses) for nearly 20 years and has now 


Douglas E. Scates, “Doctoral Studies in 
Teacher Education: 1954-55," Journal of 


Teacher Education 7:177-86; June 1956. 

* This series of 22 volumes, entitled Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
extended from 1933-34 through 1954-55 as aca- 
demic years covered. It was sponsored by the 
Association of Research Libraries, and published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
The last 11 volumes were compiled and edited 
by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, of 
the University of Illinois. In all, nearly 100,000 
doctor's theses were covered in this series. This 
includes 12,261 in the field of education. 

* The change was described in some detail in 
the June 1957 issue of this Journal, p. 210-13. 

* The Index is to be published each year as 
an added number (presumably as issue No. 13) 
of Dissertation Abstracts which is now (1957) in 
its seventeenth volume. The first issue of the 
Index will constitute a part of Volume 16 and 
will cover theses accepted during the academic 
year 1955-56. The new /ndex will, therefore, be 
continuous with the academic-year coverage 
ended by Volume 22 of the Trotier and Harman 
series. 





Education: 1955-56 


Douglas E. Scates and Helen C. Ellis 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


taken on the annual Jndex asa natural func- 
tion in rounding out its service in this area. 
The statistical tables and other reference in- 
formation of the preceding series by Trotier 
and Harman will be continued. 


There is an additional service which the 
new Index will provide that promises to be 
of considerable value. This is the inclusion 
of direct references to abstracts which have 
been published in the volume of Dissertation 
Abstracts to which the Index corresponds." 
It often happens that the user can obtain 
sufficient information for his purpose by con- 
sulting the published abstract—which gives 
full bibliographical information. If he can- 
not, he may decide to purchase the microfilm 
copy of the entire thesis, or have the manu- 
script copy borrowed by his library (if it is 
loanable). These references to the abstracts 
will be included in the present list insofar 
as abstracts have been published in Disserta- 
tion Abstracts. (During 1957, through co- 
operative arrangements with the various uni- 
versities, about two-thirds of all doctor’s 





* Because the Index is both an index to the 
volume of Dissertation Abstracts, issued on a 
calendar-year basis, and also a list of the dis- 
sertations accepted during the academic year 
which begins and ends a few months earlier 
than the calendar year, the /ndex is expected 
each year to contain a few theses accepted during 
the fall of the year after the academic year ends. 
Such theses will be indicated by appropriate 
symbol; they may be repeated in the following- 
year /ndex, but will not be counted twice in the 
Statistics. 
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theses will be abstracted in this fashion.) It 
should be made clear, however, that the 
Index will contain all the theses reported to 
the company by universities regardless of 
whether these have been abstracted previ- 
ously or not. The Index, that is, will be as 
complete as possible. 

Irregularities. Owing to difficulties attend- 
ing the initiating of the new service, the 
present list is appearing three months later 
in the year than usual. In fact, its appear- 
ance even at this time is made possible 
through the courtesy of University Micro- 
films in supplying the writers with an early 
proof of the materials on theses in education, 
in advance of its publication. (A full biblio- 
graphical reference to the issue cannot there- 
fore be included at this writing.) It may be 
possible next year to regain our former 
schedule. 

There was no opportunity this year to ob- 
tain the number of pages in each thesis. The 
list will not serve, therefore, as a source of 
complete references. Also, it was not possible 
to have titles verified: a certain number each 
year are changed by the time the manuscript 
reaches the libraries. It is also possible that, 
in a small number of cases, the name of the 
institution may be wrong; the exceedingly 
brief designations employed in the source 
give rise to some confusion. 

Finally, it will be noted that theses for 
inclusion in the present list are necessarily 
selected by title only. It may be that a cer- 
tain number of studies were not included 
because the title did not clearly indicate that 
they dealt directly with teacher education; 
and it may be that a few were erroneously 
included. The user is asked to make allow- 
ances for the circumstances of work. 

Number of theses. Last year a drop of 2 
per cent was noted in the number of doctor’s 
theses in the field of education accepted dur- 
ing 1954-55. This year (1955-56) the total 
of 1,528 represents an increase of 119 theses, 
or 8 per cent, over the preceding year and 
also marks an new peak.*® Since the new 
figure is taken from the new source, the gain 





*It may be interesting to note that ten years 
earlier (for 1945-46) the total for education was 
231. While this was a “war year” the number 
had never been above 344 (for 1941-42), as re- 
ported in the statistical tables by Trotier and 
Harman. 
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might be thought due to new and possibly 
more rigorous methods of getting theses re- 
ported. Virtually the same gain, however, is 
noted in figures reported by the U.S. Office 
of Education—namely, an increase of 113 
over the preceding year.’ As for the number 
of theses relating to the education of 
teachers, the current list contains 153 titles, 
offsetting the loss noted last year and repre- 
senting a gain of 7 per cent over last year. 
These figures may mean that preparation on 
the doctor's level for the profession of educa- 
tion has turned upward after a slight one- 
year dip. Certainly it appears at the present 
time that the immediate future may be 
characterized as one of unparralled demand 
for educationists with high-level preparation. 

Other sources. Phi Delta Kappa has con- 
tinued to sponsor its annual list of doctor's 
theses in the field of education (including 
both studies accepted and those currently 
under way).” A number of the 55 topic 
heads bear on teacher education. The policy 
of listing theses under more than one head, 
when appropriate, has been continued so 
that counting them may be misleading. The 
author index covering Parts I and II is a new 
and helpful feature. 


Lists of doctor’s theses in relevant fields 
outside education may usually be found cited 
in the Education Index under the head, “Dis- 
sertations, Academic: Bibliography.” 

Tom A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey, of Iowa 
State Teachers College, have published their 
fifth annual list of master’s theses in educa- 
tion.” Nearly 3,100 theses are listed. As 
usual, class headings and indices are pro- 
vided. The sixth list, for 1956-57, should be 
available before the end of the present year. 





*“Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- 
cational Institutions, 1954-55,” Higher Educa- 
tion 12: 56-57; December 1955. (Also issued as 
Circular No. 461.) For the year 1955-56: Higher 
Education 13: 128-33; March 1957. 

* Stanley B. Brown, Mary Louise Lyda, and 
Carter V. Good, compilers, Research Studies in 
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for Pennsylvania State University. 
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IX. Evaluation of Preparation 


142. Alexander, Jr., Richard Thomas. For- 
eign study in teacher education, an 
evaluation study of the 1953-54 Adelphi 
College foreign study experience. Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Bailey, Zeno Earl. An evaluation of 
selected aspects of the pre-service cur- 
riculum in agricultural education at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
The Ohio State University. XVI, 492. 
Harvey, Homer O. A study of the edu- 
cational preparation of junior high 
school teachers as viewed from their 


148. 


144. 


opinions. Bradley University. XVI, 
2097. 

145. Johnson, William. An evaluation of 
the professional physical education 


undergraduate curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. University of Ore- 
gon. 

Tanner, Daniel. An evaluation of the 
undergraduate program at the Ohio 
State University by agricultural educa- 
tion graduates (Volumes I and II). The 
Ohio State University. XVI, 712. 
Vail, Beth. An exploratory study of 
the evaluative attitudes of selected 
groups of pre-service teacher trainees 
and teachers in service. Indiana Uni- 
versity XVI, 2396. 

Vance, Merle W. The evaluation of 
teacher education programs in Okla- 
homa. University of Oklahoma. 
Zulauf, Romeo Maxwell. An appraisal 
of selected aspects of a teacher educa- 
tion program at the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College’® based upon a 
follow-up inquiry of beginning second- 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


** Changed to Northern Illinois University 


July 1, 1957. 
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ary school teachers. Indiana University. 
XVI, 1852. 
See also theses numbered 34, 45, 71, 79, 114, 
125, and 131. 


X. Teacher Education in Other Countries 


150. Afzal, Manuchehr. The cultural setting 
of the problems of teacher training in 
Iran. Columbia University. XVI, 1234. 
151. Dietz, Elisabeth H. Normal school edu- 
cation in the Republic of Korea, 1952- 
53. New York University. XVI, 501. 

Kennedy, William F. A history of pro- 
fessional preparation in health, physical 
education, and recreation in Canada. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Rutland, Lolita Garcia. The history of 
teacher education in the Philippines. 
University of Florida. 

See also thesis numbered 133. 


153. 


a 
The following cross-reference heads are 
provided for additional convenience. 
Elementary school teachers: Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 
12, 15, 24, 28, 44, 64, 67, 68, 72, 73, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 110, 111, 119, 122, 123, 126, 132, 136, 
139, and 140. 
Secondary School teachers: Nos. 29, 32, 35, 
39, 41, 45, 46, 52, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 63, 69, 
74, 77, 86, 91, 122, 125, 137, 144, and 149. 
College teachers: Nos. 25, 30, 38, and 42. 
Teachers of Negroes: No. 4. 
Graduate education for teachers: 
34, 71, and 109. 
Histoncal studies: Nos. 17, 152, and 153. 
Philosophy of education: Nos. 6, 14, and 16. 
Statistics and teacher education: Nos. 18 and 
97. 


Nos. 26, 





. . . For some reason, men are more inclined than women to stay out of teaching a year 
or two. Of the male first-year teachers reporting, only 51.2 percent started teaching on 
schedule. The corresponding figure for women was 82.8 percent. Also, 22.8 percent 
of the men, as compared with only 8.6 percent of the women, stayed out three or 
more years. Compulsory military service, no doubt, accounts for part of the delay of 


men entering teaching. 


Almost all unmarried teachers (91.8 percent) went to work on schedule. The propor- 
tion of married teachers going to work on schedule was much smaller—68.5 percent. 
—“First-Year Teachers in 1954-55,” National Education Association Research Bulletin 


XXXIV: 1: 13, February 1956. 
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Guidance 


Herbert J. Klausmeier, Camilla Law, and 
Jack Shaw (eds.), Guidance in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook (Cedar Falls, 
Iowa: The Association for Student Teaching, 
1957) 265 p. $3.75. 


The preface of this yearbook suggests that 
the cooperative venture “will enrich the 
thinking and redound to the advantage of 
each” of the organizations which cooperated 
in its writing. 

The ten chapters devoted to guidance in 
teacher education were each written by dif- 
ferent authors. Each chapter covers an area 
of thought pertinent to the field of guidance. 
The author or authors of each attempts to 
present the materials so that principles of 
guidance and practices of those principles 
will be applicable to the preparation of 
teachers. Of the 15 authors who have written 
on these guidance principles applicable to 
teacher education, only eight have given 
evidence of their professional interest in 
guidance to the point of their being members 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

Throughout the presentation there is an 
attempt to indicate that the guidance to 
be offered to prospective teachers is different 
from the guidance desired in any higher 
education situation or professional school. 
If the reader expects to find guidance princi- 
ples and practices that are peculiar to teacher 
education and that are not present, or are 
present in different degrees in other college 
situations, he will be disappointed. The 
guidance principles presented are applicable 
to most situations of higher learning and 
professional schools, and as such, could be 
used as a basis for a volume directed toward 
that end. The few instances in which a 
specific peculiarity of teacher education is 
identified are not of sufficient moment to 
justify the book's title. An index would 
enhance the readability of the volume. 





Fifty-eight pages of the yearbook are de- 
voted to a bibliography on the supervision 
of professional laboratory experiences which 
was prepared by students working with Dr. 
Stratemeyer at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the membership list for the 


Association for Student Teaching for 
1955-56. 
George D. Weigel 
Department of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
Educational Sociology 
Robert J. MHavighurst and _ Bernice L. 


Neugarten, Society and Education (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1957) 465 p. $5.75. 


This book, written for teachers, draws 
upon the science of sociology and social 
anthropology. The book can give teachers 
useful insights into various types of indi- 
viduals and certain educational and other 
sociological structures in American society. 
Many of these insights can inspire a teacher 
to examine his own teaching more thought- 
fully. For example, the case histories on 
social mobility could provoke him to ponder 
the possibility that his curriculum might 
significantly contribute to successful mar- 
riages or careers for his pupils. The descrip- 
tion of how teachers foster docility should 
stir all of us to raise our sights in the teach- 
ing of independent thought and critical 
inquiry. The section on leadership patterns 
which teachers follow suggests a reappraisal 
of our own patterns, while the chapter on 
intergroup education could suggest that we 
develop further our roles as catalysts of 
social integration in a multi-group and multi- 
valued society. In this point and others the 
teacher can see his power and his role in 
society more clearly. 

In other sections, such as the description 
of the tactics of Chicago principals to keep 
unwanted teachers from transferring to their 
buildings, the book points out the power 
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residing in particular administrative posts 
and thus can increase the teacher’s sophisti- 
cation about the society he serves. 

A strong note of environmental determin- 
ism, however, limits the value of the book. 
On page 156 we are told that the child's 
social personality is a result of the composite 
teaching of family, peer group, school, and 
community institutions. Elsewhere the 
authors state that agencies and institutions 
mold the child into a member of modern 
society. The book offers no concept of the 
individual or self or ego as a controlling 
agency of the human organism. No con- 
sideration is given to the possibility that 
social personality is largely a composite of 
attitudes and feelings which the individual 
chooses to accept, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from among those offered. 

It can be argued that an explicit rationale 
on the individual is unnecessary in a book 
which purports to be a sociological interpre- 
tation of education, but the authors are 
dealing with the problem of how the in- 
dividual becomes a cooperating member of 
a complex society. We would think that 
the reader could expect a comprehensive 
treatment of the individual as something 
other than an aspirant for social mobility 
or as a conformer to a settled status hierarchy. 
The absence of consideration of the problem 
of individual freedom of choice extends 
even to the bibliography where no mention 
is made of the work of such men as George 
Herbert Mead or Arthur Jersild. 

The reader desiring to know how the 
authors’ concept of social class fits into the 
total picture of the consideration of class in 
industrial society will be disappointed. There 
is no effort to depict the particular philo- 
sophical framework in which the authors 
place their system, nor is there reference to 
solutions other than those of the tradition 
in which they work. No mention is made 
in the bibliography of such people as Karl 
Marx, Thorsten Veblen, and Robert and 
Helen Lynd. 

The book is written in an expository 
style. The authors have included many ex- 
ercises encouraging the students to duplicate 
some of the procedures used in their em- 
pirical sources. We believe that students 
carrying out these exercises will be interest- 
ingly and seriously involved with certain 


aspects of society at first hand, but we wish 
that the authors had given wider recom- 
mendations for background reading. Science 
can help the teacher in understanding 
society, but many of the problems of society 
are such that objective observation alone is 
only one tool for their study. Society's prob- 
lems also require critical analysis. 


James W. Merrit 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Psychology 
Arthur T. Jersild, The Psychology of 
Adolescence (New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1957) 438 p. $5.00. 


Whenever a “name” author attempts a 
new book, it is always, or should be, of 
interest to his colleagues and past readers. 
Arthur T. Jersild has now raised his chrono- 
logical sights from the well-received textbook 
in the field of child psychology and entered 
into the textbook field of adolescent psy- 
chology. From the viewpoint of this reviewer, 
he has aimed well. 


Jersild’s The Psychology of Adolescence, 
brings no new daring innovation in the 
writing of textbooks, but it reflects the solid 
craftsmanship of his previously well-accepted 
texts in educational and child psychology. 


The organization of the book has touches 
of the traditional with some departures from 
the classical treatment of physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual progression. The 
author begins with a general discussion of 
adolescence as a phase of the person’s de- 
velopmental sequence and a chapter for 
self-reference which is aimed at the adoles- 
cent reader. The next two chapters confine 
themselves to the orthodox approach to the 
organic-physiological treatment of adoles- 
cence. Then follow two chapters, “Mental 
Growth” and “Adolescent Fantasies, Day- 
dreams, and Dreams.” This latter chapter, 
although very well done, may confine the 
reader by its inclusion at this point. How- 
ever, the reviewer knows of no definitive 
study which mandates a “best” organization 
for any textbook; therefore, let it be the 
privilege and license of the individual author. 
All that we ask is that he does not confuse 
or obscure his point. Jersild does not. The 
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remainder of the text is divided into a 
section of five chapters on emotional develop- 
ment followed by a section of three chapters 
concerning social relationship. The re- 
mainder of the text deals with “The 
Adolescent at School,” “Vocational Develop- 
ment,” “The Adolescent and Religion,” and 
“Personality Development and Self-Fulfill- 
ment.” Lest the reader be alarmed, this last 
chapter is not an “Operation Bootstrap” or 
“How to Do It,” though the title may give 
that impression. 


The traditional end of chapter bibli- 
ography and “Further Things to Discuss” 
have been omitted with no harm to the 
subject at hand. No direct reference is made 
to pagination of a bibliographical source, 
which may upset the reader who demands 
exact source reference. To most of us it 
simply clears away the fine print. A 37-page 
bibliography, an author index, and a subject 
index complete the organization of the book. 


Very little of a negative nature can be 
stated by this reviewer, unless it is the too- 
broad target at which Jersild aims. 


“This is a book for those who are seeking 
to understand adolescents, written for stu- 
dents, teachers and parents, for young 
people who are still in the adolescent period 
of growth, and for older persons who wish 
to inquire into the bearing of their own 
adolescence on their lives as adults.” 


The above quotation just about covers us 
all, with the possible exception of the pre- 
adolescent who might be curious as to what 
lies ahead. 


As a result of its attempt to serve so broad 
an audience, the book is very readable, 
completely lacking complex or pedantic 
style. Jersild’s discussions of the tables, 
charts, and pictures contribute to under- 
standing instead of being “window dressing,” 
as so often happens. The text indicates the 
deep background of the author which is 
reflected in his previous texts, such as his 
Child Psychology, now in its fourth edition. 


In summary, this is a good book, easy to 
read, and not too different from others of 
its kind. 


L. J. Bischof 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Teacher Education 


George E. Hill and others, Improving Teacher 
Education Through Inter-College Cooperation 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1957) 
250 p. 

In the spring of 1948 the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, through its Commission on Research 
and Service, set up a Sub-Committee on 
Institutions in Teacher Education for the 
purpose of providing a means for an inter- 
change of ideas among teacher education 
institutions. Representatives from all “teach- 
ers colleges” in the north central district 
were invited to a summer workshop. From 
the 75 such institutions 20 sent representa- 
tives to this first meeting. Out of this has 
grown a continuous program of self-help 
and mutual aid in improving the quality 
of instructional programs in the cooperating 
institutions. 

In addition to the regular summer work- 
shop, to which the institution is committed 
to send a representative each year, there are 
many other aids provided to help the 
participating institution to continue its at- 
tempts to improve. Once a year the member 
institution is visited by a member of the 
original sub-committee to help in a con- 
tinuous evaluation of the developing pro- 
gram. Publications of many kinds are made 
available which are invaluable in suggesting 
methods for further improvement of pro- 
grams, particularly the voluminous reports 
of each of the ten workshops held in sub- 
sequent years. To make these materials more 
widely available to all interested in the im- 
provement of teacher education the present 
volume has been prepared. It is largely an 
organized report on the work of the Sub- 
Committee on Institutions for Teacher Edu- 
cation as it has developed over the past ten 
years. 

Basically, the project is practical support 
of the principle that colleges have within 
them the potentials of leadership and growth 
necessary to bring great improvements in 
higher education, and that cooperation is 
a definite stimulus to creativity in a college 
staff (p. 8). It is further support for the 
principle that the quality of an educational 
program is to be found in the quality of its 
instruction, and that therefore, better pro- 
grams are the product of improved instruc- 
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tion. In effect, the NCA-sponsored project 
is an adventure in the in-service education 
of college teachers. 

The book will be found to be of great 
help to college teachers and administrators 
who are interested in developing locally 
organized programs of instructional improve- 
ment. Each of the chapters has a wealth of 
practical suggestions for positive action, most 
of it drawn from the several workshop re- 
ports of the past ten years. The book’s 
value over and above possession of all of 
the ten workshop reports is the fact that the 
authors have carefully selected and organ- 
ized those materials of greatest importance 
to others who may wish to set up similar 
projects. A glance at the table of contents 
will quickly reveal the scope of the presenta- 
tion: Chapter II, practical suggestions on 
ways to improve staff relations; Chapter III, 
the place and purpose and organization of 
general education in a teacher education 
institution; Chapter IV, techniques found 
helpful in stimulating an improvement in 
instruction; Chapter V, some helpful sug- 
gestions in improving the quality of the 
professional education program; Chapter VI, 
improving student personnel services, par- 
ticularly as they relate to admissions, reten- 
tion, orientation, and counseling; Chapter 
VII, a_ helpful discussion of fifth-year 
programs. 

This is not a book to pick up and read 
for leisure-time pleasure. It is a valuable 
source book for leaders in teacher education 
who are anxious to improve the instructional 
program on their campuses and are looking 
for some helpful ideas. 

W.. 4. J. 


Lawrence D. Haskew, This Is Teaching 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1956) 
336 p. 


Here is a book that should surely give 
students an appetite for teaching. Not only 
that, it can help students build a vision of 
what creative living with children in school 
could be for themselves as teachers-to-be. At 
the same time this book will help students 
in their first course in education begin to 
get a picture of the realities, the limitations, 
and the opportunities that teachers in the 
profession face as each student seeks to 
clarify his own decision to teach. 
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This text is directly addressed to the stu- 
dent as an individual. He is helped through 
suggestions and questions to recall his own 
past school experiences, both early and re- 
cent. To go with these recollections the 
author provides an abundance of rich il- 
lustrative material which pictures children’s 
school experiences and feelings with such 
clarity that the student is helped to move 
from his own past knowledge about schools 
into more mature concepts of what school 
can be. The author further involves the 
student by suggestions that he search for 
concrete illustrations of his own for major 
points of the text. Questions directed to the 
student pop up in the text in challenging 
manner. 


The format of the book is attractive, with 
varied page design, charming photographs, 
and clever line drawings. The illustrations 
do much to support the text of the book. 
The text, however, does little to support the 
teaching value of the pictures. The general 
use of simple captions which could tie the 
pictures and text together would enhance 
the total value of the book. 


Approximately one-third of the book is a 
reference manual which incorporates ap- 
pendix, footnotes, and related illustrative 
materials in a section by itself. Here the 
book attempts to be all things to the student. 
There is much valuable material here for 
the student as he extends his study, but 
perhaps part of the space could have been 
used to better advantage in the skillful stimu- 
lation of the use of other materials. There 
is considerable material that a_ beginning 
student would ordinarily have little interest 
in, which perhaps should be saved for later 
in the teacher preparation sequence. Its 
presence here, however, may have sufficient 
readiness value for later study to warrant 
a place in such a text. 

All in all, the book really appeals to us 
for the insights it helps foster with relation 
to learners, school activities, the role of the 
teacher, the organization of schooling, and 
the teaching profession. We are happy to 
recommend. it. 


J. Frances Huey 
Department of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Annotations 


1. Harold W. Bernard, Toward Better Personal 
Adjustment (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957) 454 p. $5.50. 


Because the effectiveness of both profes- 
sionals and laymen is largely dependent 
upon their own mental health, the author of 
this volume emphasizes the needs of in- 
dividuals. This is in contrast to most books 
of this type, which are addressed to pro- 
fessional workers, teachers, counselors, clini- 
cians, etc. In general it deals with psycho- 
logical principles underlying preservative 
and preventive mental hygiene. 


2. Elaine and Lloyd Cook, School Problems in 
Human Relations (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957) 292 p. $5.50. 


The content of this book consists mainly 
of concrete cases gathered by the authors 
as consultants to schools and communities, 
plus data from the social sciences. The 
writers are educational sociologists, engaged 
in college teaching and in field research. 


8. Charles R. Foster, Guidance for Today's 
Schools (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1957) 
362 p. $5.00. 


One of the primary objectives of this book 
is to help to make the teacher, or prospective 
teacher, aware of the guidance advantages 
of his position. The author hopes that it 
will be essentially a practical and useful 
book for study, and that it will be useful 
for the home-room teacher, the guidance 
worker, and the teacher-in-training. 


4. Robert S. Gilchrist, Wilbur H. Dutton, and 
William L. Wrinkle, Secondary Education for 
American Democracy, revised edition. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1927) 425 
p. $5.00. 


Another of the volumes in the “Rinehart 
Books in Secondary Education” series, this 
book is presented by the authors as an at- 
tempt to keep abreast of changing condi- 
tions in American life and the resulting new 
demands on the secondary school which 
have arisen since it was first published in 
1942. The new edition is a completely new 
book; it has many characteristics of the 
first volume, but is organized around prob- 
lems of secondary education in 1957. 
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5. George C. Kyte, The Elementary School 
Teacher at Work (New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957) 530 p. $5.25. 

Drawing on the contributions of educa- 
tional research and the constructive changes 
occurring in schools, this book offers specific 
guidance for sound practices in elementary 
education. It has been written for use by 
students training to become elementary 
school teachers and for use by teachers in 
service. The contents are organized so that 
the book will serve as a ready reference and 
practical guide to planning, performing, and 
evaluating elementary school teaching. 

6. Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan, More Than 
Social Studies (Englewood, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957) 530 p. $5.95. 

As the title implies, this book is built 
on the tenet that all of the skills in human 
living need the deliberate attention of edu- 
cators if America is to conduct her program 
of social education wisely. Although it is 
concerned primarily with the education of 
elementary school children, the nature of 
social learning is such that any conclusions 
reached can also be applied to the education 
of secondary school youth. 

7. Myles W. Rodehaver, William B. Axtell, and 
Richard E. Gross. The Sociology of the School 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1957) 262 p. $4.00. 

The authors of this study discuss the 
character of American society, consider the 
resulting educational problems (through 
raising questions which are intended to 
stimulate thinking), and also analyze edu- 
cational processes in areas such as socializa- 
tion, group dynamics, social progress, deviant 
behavior, and forces affecting the curriculum. 
The book thus effects a notable integration 
of education and sociology. 

8. Alfred Schwartz and Stuart C. Tiedeman, 
Evaluating Student Progress in the Secondary 
School (New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1957) 434 p. $4.75. 

The authors of this textbook state that it 
is based upon a guidance-instruction ration- 
ale which holds that learning is most effective 
when teachers guide students through well- 
organized teaching-learning situations toward 
well-defined goals. “This rationale presup- 
poses that measurement and evaluation are 
logical divisions of the total teaching- 
learning process.” 
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9. Lindley J. Stiles, Editor, The Teacher’s Role 


in American Society (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957) 298 p. $4.00. 


This fourteenth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society focuses upon the social and 
civic as well as the educational role of the 


teacher in American life. 


The contributors 


to it (31 educators in addition to Dr. Stiles) 
examine anew the social forces that teachers 
must deal with in an effort to help them 
understand themselves, their relationships to 
each other, to their work and to their times. 


10. 


Bulletin XXXIV: 1: 


. Joseph  Bronars, 


Books Received 


. American Council on Education, Vital Issues 


in Education, Arthur E. Traxler, Editor 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1957) 176 p. 


. Anti-Defamation League of B'’Nai B’rith, 


Regional Problems and Issues in Human 
Relations Education (New York: Anti- 
Defamation League, 1957) 78 p. 

Paul S. Bodenman, American Cooperation 
With Higher Education Abroad, U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 8 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. §. Government Printing Office, 1957) 
211 p. $.75. 


. R.R. Bowker Company, Textbooks in Print 


(New York: R. R. Bowker, 1957) 235 p. $2.00. 
Higher Education in 
Poland: Some Aspects of Its Sovietization 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1957) 13 p. $.25. 

John K. Donohue, The Baffling Eyes of 
Youth (New York: Association Press, 1957) 
251 p. $3.50. 


. C. O. Fitzwater, School District Reorganiza- 


tion Policies and Procedures, Office of Edu- 
cation Series No. 5 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957) 321 p. 
$1.75. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
They Went to College Early, Evaluation Re- 
port No. 2 (New York: The Fund, 1957) 
117 p. 


. Raymond F. Howes, Editor, Higher Educa- 


tion and the Society It Serves (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1957) 
104 p. $1.00. 

Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and 
Edna D. Booher, Trends in Significant Facts 


ll. 


17. 


18. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


. D. J. O'Connor, 
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on School Finance 1929-30—1953-54, U. S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 498 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957) 77 p. $.60. 

Leslie W. Kindred, School Public Relations 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957) $6.00. 


. Gordon C. Lee, An Introduction to Educa- 


tion in Modern America (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1957) 624 p. $5.25. 
Bernard J. F. Lonergan, Insight: A Study 
of Human Understanding (New York: 
emer ie Library, 1957) 785 p. $10.00. 
Margit W. McRae, Teaching Spanish in the 
Grades (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1957) 408 p. $4.50. 

Arthur G. Miller and Virginia Whitcomb, 
Physical Education in the Elementary School 
Curriculum (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957) 331 p. $5.75. 

An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957) 148 p. $3.75. 

Justin Pikunas, Fundamental Child “0 4 
chology (Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Pu 
lishing Company, 1957) 259 p. $3.50. 
Dorothy Rogers, Mental Hygiene in Elemen- 
tary Education (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Riverside Press, 1957) 497 p. $5.50. 


I Be Simos, Social Growth Through Play 


oduction (New York: Association Press, 
1957) 192 p. $3.75. 
D. H. Stott, Unsettled Children and Their 
Families (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956) 240 p. $6.00. 
Melvin M. Tumin, Segregation and De- 
segregation: A Digest of Recent Research 
(New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 1957) 112 p. 
U. S. Office of Education, Education for 
Better Living: The Role of the School in 
Community Iriyprovement. 1957 Yearbook on 
Education Around the World. (Washington, 
D. C.: U. &. Government Printing Office, 
1957) 339 p. $1.50. 
U. S. Office of Education, Financial Account- 
ing for Local and State School Systems. 
State Fducational Records and Reports 
Series: Handbook II, Bulletin 1957 No. 4 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1957) 235 p. $1.00. 
Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, 
Requirements for Certification (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957) 125 p. 
$3.50. 





The corps of beginning classroom teachers in urban school systems in the year 1954-55 
was 27.9 percent male and 72.1 percent female. This division between men and women 
is very close to the division of the total classroom teacher force in all school systems, 
urban and rural, which during the same year was 25.1 percent male and 74.9 percent 
female.—“First-Year Teachers in 1954-55” National Education Association Research 


8; February 1956. 





What's Happening & 
in Teacher Education 











National 


Recently, three state legislatures have 
taken action which changes the names of 
12 member institutions of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
In Alabama and Minnesota, four and five 
institutions, respectively, have changed from 
state teachers colleges to state colleges: 
Alabama—Florence State College, Jackson- 
ville State College, Livingston State College, 
Troy State College; Minnesota—Bemidji 
State College, Mankato State College, Moor- 
head State College, St. Cloud State College, 
Winona State College. In Illinois, three 
state colleges have now become universities— 
Eastern Illinois University, Northern Illinois 
University, Western Illinois University. 


Arizona 


Certification Requirements. The Arizona 
State Board of Education has adopted new 
requirements for the certification of guid- 
ance and counseling workers. The require- 
ments are stated as Steps I and II. Step I 
involves requirements for the provisional 
status, and Step II, for professional status. 

—Otto S. Shill. 


Delaware 


New Position Filled. Dr. Elizabeth Carruth 
Lloyd, Associate Professor of Education at 
the University of Delaware, has been ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education to 
the newly created position of Director of 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards in the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Dr. Lloyd has had broad experience in the 
field of education. She was director of kin- 


dergarten in the Flynn Park and Hawthorne, 
Missouri, public schools; lecturer and in- 
structor in early childhood education and 
principles of teaching, supervisor of the ele- 
mentary school student teaching program, 
and founder and supervisor of the campus 
nursery school at Washington University, St. 
Louis. For the past three and one-half years, 
she has been associate professor of elemen- 
tary school methods and student teaching at 
the University of Delaware. 

A native of Shelbina, Missouri, she attend- 
ed public and private schools in that state, 
and was graduated from the Mary Institute 
in St. Louis. She received her B.A. degree 
from Washington University and her M.A. 
and Ed.D. degrees from Teachers College. 
Columbia University. 

—John G. Parres. 


Maine 


Expansion of Teachers Colleges. The Maine 
Teachers Association advocated a “crash” 
program to build up the teachers colleges 
to meet the new, increased demands—specifi- 
cally, a bond issue of 5.1 million dollars. 
The Legislature provided, out of surplus 
and the capital construction fund, about 3.2 
million dollars. This will provide a building 
at each of the five teachers colleges and an 
extra one at Gorham. They are as follows: 
Gorham, women’s dormitory for 150, $839,- 
000, wing of science and classroom building, 
$308,000; Farmington, men’s dormitory for 
150, $772,000; Presque Isle, student center, 
auditorium, music center, gymnasium, $470,- 
000; Washington, men’s dormitory for 50 
students, $178,000; Fort Kent, administration 
and classrooms, $356,000; miscellaneous, 


$246,000. 
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A policy of planning priorities for capital 
construction has been announced, and ac- 
cording to present plans, Farmington’s 
science and home economics building, 
Machia’s administration building, and Gor- 
ham’s women’s dormitory will be first in line 
when the Legislature meets two years from 
now. 


This year’s appropriations far exceed the 
cost of all five teachers colleges up to now 
and they certainly are convincing evidence 
that the problem of teacher preparation is 
going to be dealt with. 


—Clyde Russell. 


Minnesota 


New Language Center. The Coilege of 
Saint Teresa (for women) and Saint Mary’s 
College (for men) at Winona have received 
a grant of $36,000 from the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Foundation to finance a 
Cooperative Laboratory Center for Language 
Proficiency and the Study of Foreign Culture. 
The center, a joint project of the two col- 
leges, will be located on the campus of the 
College of Saint Teresa and is the result of 
cooperative planning of the administration 
of both colleges in an effort to pool the 
educational resources of the two colleges in 
carrying out research and joint teaching 
projects. 


Experimentation in instructional tech- 
niques in the aural-oral approach to the 
teaching of modern languages will be con- 
ducted. In the joint planning of the two 
colleges the preparation of students for 
teaching languages at the elementary and 
secondary levels, foreign service in govern- 
ment, welfare work and the needs of industry 
have been considered. The laboratory will 
also be used to further the adult education 
program for both colleges and to pilot the 
English preparation of the foreign students 
on both campuses. 


Cooperative planning was headed by the 
presidents, Sister M. Camille, OSF, and 
Brother I. Basil, FSC; the deans, Sister M. 
Emmanuel and Brother Julius; and a faculty 
committee led by Sister M. Helen, Sister M. 
Chiara, and Brother Patrick. 
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Oklahoma 


Annual Conference. More than 100 pro- 
fessional educators attended the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Council on 
Teacher Education at Weatherford on April 
25 and 26. 

A follow-up to the 1956 Parkland Confer- 
ence of the National TEPS Commission, the 
theme of this meeting was “The Decade 
Past—A Challenge to the Decade Ahead.” 

This conference is sponsored annually by 
the Oklahoma TEPS Commission. 

New Publication. A new “Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification Bulletin” was pub- 
lished in July. A revision of the former 
bulletin on laws and regulations on state 
certification, it brings the requirements for 
teachers certificates up to date and em- 
phasizes the importance of the approved 
teacher preparation institutional programs 
in the total certification program. 

Professional Programs. Both the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma State 
University have instituted professional pro- 
grams in educational administration. These 
programs, leading to the issuance of the 
Professional Administrator’s Diploma, call 
for 32 semester hours of graduate credit 
beyond the master’s degree in school ad- 
ministration. (The present top administra- 
tor’s certificate requires 16 semester hours 
above the master’s degree.) 


—R. Bruce Johnson. 


Pennsylvania 


TEPS Conference. The Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards has adopted the theme, 
“Exploring Merit Rating,” for its annual 
conference, to be held at Hershey on October 
25-26, 1957. 

Resource people from the eastern United 
States and delegates from Pennsylvania who 
are interested and experienced in this highly 
technical area of our profession will be 
invited to the meeting. 

The Commission hopes to produce a 
brochure that will make a significant con- 
tribution to the study of the vexing and 
perplexing problem of merit rating. 


—Eugene P. Bertin. 
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Wisconsin 


Curricular Reorganization. Under the 
leadership of Dr. David Bowman, Wisconsin 
State College at Oshkosh has just completed 
an interesting and promising reorganization 
of its curricula for the preparation of lower 
and upper elementary teachers. Careful at- 
tention will be given the selection of stu- 
dents in these divisions, the cumulative ex- 
perience record of each student, the sequence 
of professional courses, and the program of 
laboratory and student teaching experiences 
offered. The plan will go into effect in 
September of 1957. 


Conference on TEPS. At the first Wiscon- 
sin State TEPS Conference held at Wiscon- 
sin State College at Stevens Point in late 
January, 125 delegates in discussion groups 
considered the following four topics: (1) 


— 
| Chikdren's Books With 
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selective processes for prospective members 
of the profession; (2) the program of teacher 
education; (3) the licensing of members of 
the profession and accreditation of institu- 
tions preparing them; (4) personnel policies 
for permanent members of the profession. 

A total of more than 30 recommendations 
was submitted by the groups at the closing 
general session. Since the conference, each 
of the recommendations has been reviewed, 
first by a sub-committee of the State Com- 
mission on TEPS, and then by the Commis- 
sion sitting as a committee of the whole. 
Plans are in progress to refer some for further 
study and action to appropriate organized 
educational groups in the state. The Com- 
mission itself will study others and determine 
what action should be taken with respect to 
them. 

—Ella M. Hanawalt. 


“9 ye Enjovmeny 


Buin int oes . 


Brand new Correlation Guide for Childrens Press 
Books. A listing of the broad range of Childrens 
Press titles—conveniently broken down by Unit Study 


Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. A quick, 
easy Reference—to help teachers 
e Enrich Unit Study « Spark Remedial Reading 
.* Broaden Subject Areas 
* with books that cater to a child's own individual 
as reading skill at whatever level he happens to be. 
> a few of the fascinatin 
. & 
ro Childrens Press books on the new “I WANT TO BE” series 
. SCIENCE for youngest readers 
. The True Book of I Want To Be 
%y Air Around Us An Animal Doctor 
‘ Birds We Know A Baker 
. “4 Insects A Bus _ 
' , Moon, Sun, Stars A Coal Miner 
= Plants We Know A Dairy Farmer 
© +o * Reptiles A Fisherman 
;.*," Science Experiments A Nurse one 
. Y af An Orange —— 
ye == A Pilot 
Atomic Energy A Teacher 
“ee Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer . 
Ne How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 
i Write for your free Correlation Guide and complete catalog of 


Childrens Press books. Do it NOW. 

















PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 
Report of the Washington Conference 


Twelfth Annual National Conference 
Sponsored By 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


CONTENTS 
I. The two major reports on the Conference 

A. Conference Report by Wendell Pierce, Assistant Superintendent, and 
George Redfern, Director of Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools 

B. Report of Study Groups, summarized by Ruth A. Stout, Director of Field 
Programs, Kansas State Teachers Association, on three major problem 
areas — 
1. Bases for pattem gba ay Personnel Policies and Practices 
2. Personnel Policies ich Stimulate and Encourage Professional Perform- 


ance 
3. Personnel Policies Which Stimulate and Encourage Professional Growth 
II. Conference Addresses, including General Session Addresses, Analysts’ Addresses, 
Conference Evaluation 
Identification of guiding principles; clarification of roles, responsibilities, and rights 
of professional groups and governing boards; and emphasis on good human relation- 
ships in developing effective personnel policies and practices. 
AVAILABLE ABOUT NOVEMBER 1, 1957 
PRICE; CLOTH, $2.00 
ORDER FROM 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














ANNOUNCING— 
the 1957 edition of 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Previous Volumes in the Series: 
1951 Edition 
1953 Edition 
1955 Edition 


The Fourth Edition of this widely used Manual will contain many new 
features. The text has been expanded to include detailed requirements in all 
academic and special teaching fields and much additional tabular material, 
providing the most comprehensive and detailed information on the certification 
requirements and policies of the states and territories available. Detailed 
requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and 
territories and a list of all institutions approved by the states for teacher 
education are included. 

Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from 
information furnished by the respective state certification officers. 





Available now. Price $2.00 
Order now from 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

















OUTSTANDING NEW 
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REMEDIAL READING: Teaching and Treatment 
By MAURICE D. WOOLF, Kansas State College; and JEANNE A. WOOLF. 418 pages, $5.75 


A sound and authoritative text offering a unique combination of psychological 
understanding and practical skills which cover various techniques used in 
diagnosis, counseling, instruction, and evaluation in the remedial reading 
program. Classroom and clinical approaches are combined to “present the 
causes, development, and methods of. J eee wg teaching and treating reading 
disability, as well as insights into how anyone might learn to read.’ Recent 
advances in group methods, new evaluation instruments and new class ma- 
terials are eusssell 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By EMERY STOOPS, University of Southern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H.S. District. Ready in December 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper 
division ne | raduate students. More than any other available book, it gives 
the “how” of guidance practices to implement basic guidance principles, 
theories and policies. Its new approach offers procedures geared to a// levels 
of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by — school administrators. 








THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. 502 pages, $6.50 


Written by a leading authority in the field of Child Development, this new book 
has been called “‘one of the few really great professional ks of our genera- 
tion.” Richly illustrated with actual cases on child study, it is divided into four 

arts: a) The Educative Process, showing the complexity of the teacher's task; 
BS Understanding Children; c) Human Development, on behavior and adjust- 
ment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By PAUL WOODRING. 264 pages, $4.50 


A landmark in American educational thinking that goes to the heart of the 
problem in the need for a new educational philosophy—one which would make 
accommodation for the exceptional student by grading groups within high 
schools according to ability. The author believes that this system will produce 
the truly eduened person, a reform that can lift education out of its present 
crisis. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N. Y. 














